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INTRODUCTION 



This report is a fascinating story of an idea which, thanks to good 
planning and dedicated work, was turned into action in I960 and has now 
had a run of five years (and more) of creative and productive life. 

The idea, like many great ideas, was as simple as it was realistic 
and sound. Most women, because of "discontinuities" in tiieir lives, 
have need at certain ages of resumed or continuing education, with 
values accruing to themselves as individual human beings and to the 
society of which they are a part. Marriage and children, with all their 
tasks and joys, mean - because of the break of the years - a gap, or an 
accumulating "rustiness" for women in things academic and profession- 
al. If only opportunities and facilities are available, this can be filled 
or replaced by a new and shining resourcefulnese. And this in turn can 
enrich the "post -children" years. For most women these years are 
many and rich in their potentiality - and for most women (as for men) 
living means functioning in "multiple roles. " Why not, then, reduce, if 
possible, the wastage of trainable talent for the enlarged service and 
personal satisfactions that might blossom in the more mature years? 

Such basic ideas stirred the imaginations of two gifted young women 
of the University of Minnesota in tlie late 1950’s. Elizabeth L. Cless 
and Virginia L. Senders, the originators of what we now call the "Min- 
nesota Plan, " were noc content merely to theorize. They went to work, 
got their ideas down in black and white, and invited criticism (always 
in abundant supply on a university campus). Their zeal and enthusiasm 
were infectious. 

It must be admitted that their basic ideas were planted in good soil. 
The University of Minnesota was already far advanced in testing, guid- 
ance, adult education, and wide -reaching service to the people - a ser- 
\'ice not deterred by difficulties or the fear of innovation. Much of the 
institution's practice was built upon pioneering experience, and this, as 
Vera M. Schletzer makes clear, provided the very climate needed for 
what she appropriately terms a "pilot project" in American higher edu- 
cation. Here was a large university, with extensive resources and 
facilities, flexible in its traditions and work, and with a faculty and an 
administration willing to meet new challenges (though not necessarily 
without some preliminary persuasion). 

The intention. Dr. Schletzer says, was not to found a new college 
or to start a new curriculum, but to use resources at hand, to develop 
a feasible plan of operation within an existing framework. President 
Wilson describes the Women's Continuing Education Program as a 
"foyer for re-entry into the University. " This it is, but it is more for, 
while it opens the way to such re-entry, it has also proved an energiz- 
ing force in developing faculty interest. It matters little what name one 
chooses in describing it - a program, a college, an agency, a foyer. 
In a sense it is all these, as much a college as University College, a 
curriculum because of its specially planned seminars, a hallway of ap- 
proach, a program or almost infinite series of programs individually 
designed for the members - the "rusty women, " as they came to be 






called in friendly regard. Certainly its present name is aptly descrip- 
tive, for it is precisely "continuing education" for women. 

the e Program, surveyed after five years of functioning, that is 

e subject of this interesting brochure. Elizabeth Cless, CoLelia W. 

autLrT’ -th Dorothy L. Loeffler served as co- 

when *°°‘'°''er the direction of the Program 

when Virginia Senders left in 1962. Mrs. Schletzer is the editor, or 

stea’dv"hand’e°^ '^■t her 

Steady hand gives it an incisive unity, 

grant "of from the Carnegie Corporation a 

Ld Inter as aid and encouragement for the first three years, 

eift heln d ® ^°rP°ration made a supplementary grant of $72, 000. This 
winnsl ^ n d g®‘ ^air idea off the ground (and to give it 

orSL2iTv helped the project along through the interest 

„ 1 t “ffiooPs. notably President J. L. Morrill, and a far - 

ftom 1960°’'’' Thus the present report deals with the period 

the^ d ; ’ enterprise was launched, to 1965. If the first of 

real necessarily emphasizes the time of the initial grant, the 

real start was the formulating of basic plans. The funds were crucial 
to their implementation. 

The report in its eight chapters speaks for itself. Both the achieve- 
ments of the five years of operation and the problems and promise of 
e Program are thoughtfully interpreted by Dr. Schletzer. Only a few 
special points need underlining in thir. introduction. One is the impres- 
sive internal evidence in the report that those who have had responsi- 

lo through these years have, from first to last, 

1 oked with critacal eyes at every aspect of the work, always on the 
alert for ways <Df improving its quality and usefulness. A second is that 
mis educational pioneering has had a spreading national influence and 
has been closely attuned to significant American trends and events, 
semcludethe increasing employment of women. President Kennedy's 
ommission on the Status of Women, and a national conference on the 
confanuing educatio.n of women held in Minnesota in 1962 and sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. 

than^^nn ^ interest readers. For the more 

than 2, 600 women enrolled in the program, the age range has been wide, 

havt thirties and early forties. The members 

been self selected, mostly from middle-class metropolitan fami- 
hes, by and large interested in vocational outcomes but also in deeper 
and wider understanding in the varied world of learning. Inevitably 
ing an counseling have been of vital importance to the success of 

caLh°rf' that work has been centered on the needs, wants, and 

c pabihties of individuals. Notwithstanding the diversity and richness 
the curricular offerings in what President Morrill used to call the 
ongoing University, ” the managers of the Plan have created new and 
special seminars in subjects as far-reaching as reading, science, the 
i, A culture and society. In these seminars the staff people have 

had the aid of various University professors, active or retired. The 
, ° outgoing members - an extremely interesting aspect of 

the Program - indicates that traditional choices of vocations for women 
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retain much strength, though one finds evidences of a variety that is 

almost surely leagued with the future of the employment of women in 
America, 

I bespeak for this brochure the attention and interest of a wide 
audience of both women and men. It is a challenging review of the birth 
and early application of an idea highly relevant to our changing society. 
And I must add tliat the reader will find in it, not only much important 
information, but also bits of wisdom that linger long in one's mind. An 
illustration is the idea of introducing "new insights into old concepts" 
and another is the memorably phrased generalization that the "career - 
marriage dichotomy" is not "mutually exclusive. " This phrase comes 
close to the heart of the report# 

Theodore C* Blegen 
Emeritus Dean of the 
Graduate School and 
Professor of History 
University of Minnesota 
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Chapter One 

the development of a program of 

CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Vera M, Schfetzer 

Opportunities and facilities j 

level and for a variety of purposes ha adults at every 

and no one foresees any curTaTwnt years^ 

special programs designed to help them^ « ^ ^ number of 

the collegiate level. One of the firsc nf fh education at 

Continuing Education Program of the Ur ^ Women's 

I960 under a grant from Ite CarLt e r Minnesota, begun in 

the experiences of the fir^t five "ef's of ^ ^ 

Parallel with the developmenfof It " 

programs during this period of time Is continuing education 

the special problems of AmorilLtlrn ""‘^^g-i^Lons of 
dent John F. Kennedy established thT Pr ^961, Presi- 

■ Status of Women, its report whic^ls^ ® Commission on the 

Eleanor Roosevelt's birthday, ’ October 11 ^ President on 

One large and important section lftls tono ’ I"""""" " best-seller, 
cation and counseling and while if n ^ j devoted to edu- 

quaUtjr of early education, the greatefp«fof°t“'® importance of the 

upon continuing adult education for women Thf Pl^«<i 

that: omen. The recommendation was 

education must be avail- 
ditional formal schooling. Thc '^t*"* ** 

must be drastically revis'ed It m nre of adult education 
accessible opportuLties devei practicable and 

of women. m'comXm^lemenry a™d s?®' / 
to continue education beyond hieh slhoof eehool and 

adapted to the Nation's grLi4 ’^1 «°“al training, 

ucational levels. Where needed f d" 

support should be provided by local, smtr'’a^‘f ’d 
ernments and bv nritraf^ ^ ’ state, and federal gov- 

studies of education take ton^rno^^ foundation... Existing 

averages that'^ludl ^erforma^'^,^^^ 

Obscure the facts about both. ^ ^ women often 

inspired the govlr^Irf o7 ma^y^taL'^T'^^'^'^^ Women 

sions on the Status of Women. By 196^° ^l^ItetesTd f^'" 

^ states had these commis- 

lAmerican Women. Report of the President's rnrv, • • 

Status of Women, 1963 u S ® Commission on the 

cn, iVbJ. u. S. Government Printing Office 
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sions. Many one or two-day conferences devoted to various aspects of 
women's lives had also taken place. In almost every case, a great 
deal of attention was paid to the need for continuing education. 

The Minnesota Proposal 



Since the idea of continuing education for women has gained such 
recognition and such momentum in the early 1960's, it is interesting to 
review the objectives and philosophy of the Minnesota Plan as they were 
stated in the original proposal to the Carnegie Corporation in I960. 

1. Objective: 

It is widely recognized that the United States urgently needs to 
develop and utilize all possible resources of trainable manpower, 
and particularly needs to make use of its gifted and high -ability 
individuals. Manpower wastage occurs when able people do not 
obtain or use education to the limit of their abilities and when 
trained people drop out of socially productive activity, whether it 
be the labor market or volunteer enterprise. This wastage is par- 
ticularly common among women. The principle objective of the 
program proposed here is to make possible the full utilization of 
our resources of able and educated womanpower. A second objec- 
tive, complementary rather than competitive with the first, is an 
increase in the personal happiness and satisfaction of many indi- 
vidual women, which will occur as they find ways of making full 
and productive use of their capacities and their time. 



2. Philosophy: 

The life pattern of a typical woman differs in predictable ways 
from that of a typical man. Most women, whatever their training, 
retire from active professional life when they have children. When 
the children are grown, their mothers often have great difficulty in 
returning to tlie labor market, or further academic achievement, 
or to critical competent citizenship because intellectual skills and 
technical training have become rusty or out-of-date. Foreseeing 
this, many girls fail to begin or complete their higher education 
even when they have the necessary intellectual and financial abil- 
ity. The programs of many women in college lack direction be- 
cause they cannot foresee a long-range vocational or professional 
objective. 

Actually, the average woman in 1958 had her last child when 
she was 26 years old and could expect to live to the age of 75. 
Hence, many years are available to her for a career or responsible 
civic activity, providing that she plans in advance to use them pro- 
ductively. The purposes of the Minnesota Plan are, first, to help 
young women, especially those of high ability, foresee and plan for 
the interrupted, multiple -role lives they probably will lead; second, 
to use all the facilities available in a large state university to en- 
able them to maintain intellectual skills and training throughout the 
family years, and, third, to make it possible for the older intelli- 
gent woman to contribute, in a major way, to the society in which 
?he lives. 
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Obviously these purposes must be served in different ways for 
women at different stages of their lives, and even for different 
women of the same age or educational groups. For example, it is 
important that high-ability high school girls be recognized an 
urged to go to college even if they do hope to get married. Students 
in college need guidance in planning their programs with the long, 
as well as the short term future in mind. Those students who drop 
out of college need information about how they can continue and 
complete their formal educations and some urging and encourage- 
ment to do so. Housebound mothers need special educational op- 
portunities, suited to their own daily schedules, to permit them to 
maintain inteUectual skills and fulfill educational requirements. 
Mature women, preparing to enter or re-enter the labor market 
(or progress in the civic and political arena), need flexible educa- 
tional requirements, refresher courses, perhaps broad interdisci- 
plinary surveys, as well as sophisticated counseling. 

In broadest terms, the Minnesota Plan is a program to mobil- 
ize all the resources of the University in an attempt to meet flexibly 
and individually the diverse time-tables, interests and questions 
of individual women. 

Within the limitations set by the size and skill of the small Minne- 
sota Plan staff and the already established procedures of the University 
of Minnesota, the direction of steady growth of the program was largely 
dictated by the needs of the women who came for help. Since mature, 
out-of-school women came in great numbers, while in-school coeds 
showed relatively little interest in individual guidance or special cours- 
es, the program became largely known as a plan for mature women or 
"rusty ladies" as they were affectionately designated, 

Minnesota Traditions 

The idea of » special program for the continuing education of women 
was conceived by Dr. Virginia L. Senders, a lecturer in the Psycholop 
Department, and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Cless, Assistant to the Dean of the 
General Extension Division. Their imaginative approach to the educa- 
tional problems of women, through individual guidance and special 
curricular offerings, was the first of its kind, a "pilot project in 
American higher education. The energy and imagination of these 
founders have contr-.uted to the growth and success of the propam; 
however, the best of ideas must have a congenial climate in which to 
grow. The University of Minnesota provided the proper climate of 
opinion b(,th for individual guidance and for special curricular offerings. 
In his inaugural speech in 1920, President Lotus D. Coffman enunciated 
the educational philosophy that would later provide the proper atmo- 
sphere for a pilot project in the continuing education of women. 

The University of tomorrow will have a social vision as 
well as an effective kind of individualism. It will be dedi- 
cated to the making of a better world to Hve in. It will not 
neglect its duty as guardian of the treasury of civilization 
nor as pioneer on the frontier of knowledge, but will acquire 
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a new breadth of interest and sympathies, outlooks, intel- 
lectual tastes, and appreciations in harmony with the age in 
which it lives and to which it owes its being. 

A Minnesota Outcome 



The traditional emphasis of the University of Minnesota on innova - 
tion in the education process quickly brought strong administrative 
and financial support to Elizabeth Cless and Virginia Senders in the 
implementation of their ideas concerning the continuing education of 
women. Since the program was to use all possible resources of the 
University, administrative support had to come from a variety of units. 
The original proposal to the Carnegie Corporation of New York reflected 
the interest of Dean Theodore Blegen and Associate Dean John G. Dar- 
ley of the Graduate School. It was formally presented to President 
ames L. Morrill for submission to the Carnegie Corporation by a 
committee composed of J. M. Nolte, Dean of the General Extension 
Division, E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students, E. W. McDiarmid, 
Dean of the Arts College, and E. W. Ziebarth, Dean of the Summer 

Session. In July, i960, the Carnegie Corporation granted $110, 000 to 

the University of Minnesota for the support of the plan over a three year 
period. Dr. Senders and Mrs. Cless were designated co-directors of 
the program with Mrs. Senders having the additional title of coordin- 
ator. An advisory committee consisting of the co-directors, the deans 
submitting the proposal, and J. W. Euchta, Dean of the University Col- 
lege, was appointed by the president of the University with E. W. Zie- 
barth designated as the chairman. This committee not only formulated 
policy but assisted the co-directors in procedural, tactical, and cur- 
ricular matters. With the substitution of VeraM. Schletzer for Virginia 
Senders in 1962, this same committee, with the approval of the Coor- 
dinating Council of the University, submitted another proposal to the 
Carnegie Corporation for additional financial aid during a two-year 
period, 1963 to 1965, when the program would gradually be phased out 
of its expe't'imental status and into the regular, continuing structure and 
budget of the university. An additional grant of $72, 000 was received 
for this phasing-out period, and some changes were made in the persons 
comprising the advisory committee. Dean Euchta retired, W. L. 
Thompson replaced J. M. Nolte as Dean of the General Extension Divi- 
sion, and Donald K. Smith, Assistant to the Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs, was named chairman of the Committee. 

One of the early policy decisions that had important implications 
for the way in which tliis particular program developed was that the 
members of the staff v^ould be located in regular departments of the 
University according to their functions. Thus, Mrs. Cless, who was 
to devise special curricular offerings, remained in the General Exten- 
sion Division, the branch of the university with the traditional responsi- 
bility for adult education. Dr. Senders, who was to coordinate person- 
nel services and develop a program for undergraduates, reported to 
the Dean of Students. The counselors were to be located in the Student 
Counseling Bureau. Placement consulting was to become a part of the 
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regular placement facilities. The reasoning behind this policy decision 
was the desire to see the aims and objectives of the program accepted 
into the normal, on-going functions of the institution. 

The proven acceptance of the Minnesota Plan by the faculty and 
administrators of the University has justified this decision although it 
has caused some minor difficulties for the staff. The greatest of these, 
naturally, is the matter of communication. Phone calls and memoranda 
take more time and energy than stepping into the next office for a quick 
word. If members of the staff had needed either much supervision or 
much support, this physical disbursement might have been disastrous. 
However, competent staff members with high respect and affection for 
each other and loyalty to the aims of the program overcame this bar- 
rier. Weekly staff meetings and monthly reports augmented the phone 
calls and memoranda. Another slight disadvantage was that most staff 
members had conflicting loyalties, to the bureau in which she worked 
and to the program. In certain circumstances, a pressing, immediate 
work load in a particular department took temporary precedence over 
new ideas and long-range planning. 

On September sixth to eighth, I 962 , the American Council on Edu- 
cation with' the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
sponsored a Conference on Continuing Education for Women at Itasca 
State Park, Minnesota, As the keynote speaker for that conference. 
Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, President of the University of Minnesota, 
discussed the rationale of the University’s program, ^ 

The Minnesota Plan does not begin with the assumption 
that you should invent special courses for women, even though 
some may be specially drawn up in the process. It begins, 
rather, with the idea that a university such as the University 
of Minnesota has tremendous resources. Given these re- 
sources, what is needed is guidance so that the individual 
may make optimum progress toward her particular career. 

The program, therefore, has become largely one of advice 
and guidance. It attempts to be forehanded for the genera- 
tion fortunate enough to be entering college now, and also 
attempts to repair the faults of an earlier generation. For 
the latter--those who would like either to restore rusty tal- 
ents to modern use or to complete work previously set aside 
because they became creative in a different sense — the pro- 
gram provides a foyer for re-entry into the University. . . 

The place, then, for modifying programs for the educa- 
tion of women is neither in the nature of the materials nor of 
their contentj it is in recognizing that there is a tentativeness 
about women's commitments to intellectual life during the 
time they are 20 and 25 years old. This tentativeness be- 
comes actual detachment for a period following marriage. 



2 

"A woman is a woman" by O. M. Wilson, in Education and a Woman's 
Life ed. R. £. Dennis, 1963, American Council on Education, 
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•he objfX«”wLTstetad1s’'"o^^^^^^ describing the Minnesota Plan 
paid and unpaid manpower nool a * ^irst, to return to the nation U 
whose talents might otherwise be uSer^ intelligent, educated women 
and second, to increase the pers^M h“”" -“ature “ 

P smg them to new interests hw h i of many women by ex * 

helping d.em to find new ob^’et-Jes -la “at^ Z 

more distant future an integr^ nalt of T ^ *he goals of (hJ 

sota Han is neither a coUe^ge nix a curt“^'”'®'“‘ '^''e Minne- 

Ploit ^ 0 ^^“*^,““® coordinating agency Xch"-“ 

pj-oit, and explain the availaMin ^ gency which aims to explore* 

and conversely, to U«nc?4run”«“ the Universi^Xw;men‘ 

readily avaaable for efficient* XcZZsT^T^ mX 

different methods for alre^adv m^ continuing education necessitate 
women The mature Xmfn XoTe'eirT^'""” Vo^ adX 

fteir fullest extent needs immedtato and V-' abiliLX 

not have a high school counselor to^-rf a "''^'"''dualized help, she does 
lege and "right" curriciUum She • h choosing the "right" col- 

ber to ask which coursesXre anni a sta« mX- 

up-to-date. She may not Xt to rX'^‘" "'^'aaty" dXr“e 

help in determining a new dXe!t- ® Previous career Tnd nfX 
information, and assurance thartT’ »he needs support 

means of approach to die UnTvenX “ ^ =l™Pathetic and dignXed 
sonnel of the Minnesota Han tried . ^ *he world of work. The per 

by counseling, referrals o oXr persT""^* - maly wX' 

"^ent, liberal arts seminars dL „ job place: 

neighborhood seminars, scholarships for mature women 

to meet specific needs-whether ®P®cial programs designed 

schools Of tomorrow or lectt ontow TstoX InformattoHn 

women aldiough she may not be La" Xn mature 

fields expanding at such a rapid rate t information in all 

cally. Although some undergraduate ’ ’^ceds to plan ahead realisti- 
nesota Plan personnel, t from the 

tions. Part of our function Vas to done in group^sUua- 

of &e University who alreadv had i-h ? indoctrinate the personnel 
students. Several of our "rustv"lad-^ major responsibility for these 
felt 20 years ago for their ownWre^® i^eported that the concern they 

cn the signlficam fdSts inliX*‘ ”™l-r treaXenI 

r hope IS to prevent this todav Th^ ^ environment at that time 
complishments of mature women stJnd ™‘=“«“'’.sl sc - 

staff and students of die need for far-s"ghtLX =^®"'*“ders to both 

ar sighted planning by young women 
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Chapter 2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS^ 

Vera M. Schletzer 



To a great extent, adults who seek continuing education are a self- 
selected lot. This is especially true of women whereas men may more 
often be strongly pushed toward continued training by their employers 
or by the demands of their professions. Industry and the armed forces 
spend millions of dollars yearly on training programs, and the recipi- 
ents of this education are usually male. Since industry sees fit to ex- 
pend only one -tenth of its "education and training "budget on women who 
make up one-third of the labor force, one can infer that there are few 
pressures on working women to seek additional training. By the same 
token, no special degree or training program is a sine qua non or ne- 
cessary condition for adequate or successful performance as a wife and 
mother or, for that matter, as a participating citizen in the community. 
Beyond the age of 18, there are fewer extrinsic pressures on women to 
continue their educations than on men. 

To talk of adult motivation for higher education is rather sterile 
unless one has an understanding of the general reasons why individuals 
seek the college experience. The sex factor as it relates to motivation 
for college has been studied and commented upon in regards to adoles- 
cent boys and girli. ^ 

We find that boys and girls in adolescence have different 
approaches to the future! boys are actively planning and test- 
ing for future work identities, apparently sifting alternatives 
in an effort to find the role that will fit most comfortably their 
particular skills and interests, temperamental characteris- 
tics and needs. Girls, in contrast, are absorbed much more 
in phantasy, particularly phantasy about boys and popularity, 
marriage, and love. They maintain n. simultaneous focus on 
reality planning, apparently similar to boys. But this is an 
insubstantial, contradictory, and stereotyped set of gestures, 
a temporizing procedure that disguises the girls' major in- 
terest in marriage. In itself, the reality planning girls 
describe has little of the coherence and realism found in 
bov&' thoughts of the future .... 



Appreciation is expressed to Mrs. Nancy S. Wright and Earl Nolting, 
Jr. for their assistance in the collection and analyses of data reported 
in this chapter. 

2 

Douvan, Elizabeth and Kaye, Carol. "Motivational factors in college 
entrance" in The American College ed. Nevitt Sanford, 1962, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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The suggestion that boys conceive college as a vocational 
preparation more often than girls well withstands the empir- 
ica test. Boys often phrase college aspirations as vocational 
aspirations: they say that they plan to go to engineering 

oo , orestry school, theological seminary, college and 
medical school or law school. Half of all boys' college plans 
are couched in specific vocational terms. Except for a few 
girls who say they plan to attend teachers' college, girls' 
college plans are not specifically tied to vocational goals. In 
act, many of the girls who intend to go to college have voca- 
lonal aspirations that do not require college, a discrepancy 
we virtua y never find in the occupation-education plans of 
J^any girls, college obviously is an end in itself, 
only dimly conceived in an instrumental light. The enrich- 
ment from college may promise a better life, greater capac- 
ity to meet and realize pleasure from the challenges of adult- 
hood, or a chance for social mobility, but specific vocational - 
instrumental functions of education occur only to a minority 
of adolescent girls, ^ 

The reasons given by adult women for coming or returning to th 
University of Minnesota indicate that vocational aspirations are muc 
more important to the mature woman than to the adolescent girl. How 
desire for self-growth and intellectual stimulation, no 
specifically tied to vocation, is still present. And, just as the adoles 
cent girls major interest may be marriage, the mature woman's edu 
cational plans are greatly influenced by her status as wife and mother 
Several other factors besides motivation determine who returns t< 
the college campus. Individual factors such as scholastic ability, fi^ 
nancial support, and geographical location are only a few of the relevan 
condifaons that must be considered. These factors and others are sug- 
gested by the demographic data to be presented in this chapter. How- 
ever. It IS well to keep in mind also that the decision to attend school ig 
also ir^uenced by the school itself, its resources, its curricula, its 
fleiability of scheduling, its costs, its attitude toward mature students, 
and Its general philosophy of education. A large state university, lo- 
cated in a metropolitan center, can offer a different program than a 
small liberal arts coUege located in a small town. And what is offered 
has a great deal of influence in determining who will return to school. 

Demographic Characteristic s 



woman who wished to receive any of the services offered by 
the Women's Continuing Education Program filled out a membership 
application. The following data are taken from the 2, 602 blanks sub- 
mitted during the first five years of the program. With 27 applications 
undated, the yearly increases in new memberships were 347, 394, 524, 
686, and 624. These numbers include women who have received bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees, some who have successfully com- 
pleted courses related to a personal or vocational goal, some who are 
still working on a degree program, some who have decided not to con- 
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tmue with their educational plans, and some who have moved away from 
e win Cities area. In most cases, there was a surprising stability 
in the characteristics of the members over the five years of the pro- 
gram and the total percentages paint a clear picture of the kinds of 
women returning to school at the University of Minnesota. 

Table 1 

Residences of Minnesota Planners 
I960 - 1965 



Place 


N 


% 

52 


Minneapolis 


1, 365 


St. Paul 


569 


22 


Metropolitan Area 


366 


14 


Duluth 


127 


5 


Elsewhere in Minnesota 


146 


A 


Out -of -State 


29 

2,602 


1 

100 



Table 1 indicates the importance of geographical location to mature 
stu ents. Eighty-eight percent of the women joining the Minnesota 
an were from the Twin Cities area and five percent were from Duluth 
Nv^here special seminars have been offered. Many of those from around 
the state benefited from counseling or scholarship aid even though they 
attended other Minnesota colleges. The non-Minnesota residents, in 
most cases, joined in anticipation of a move to Minnesota. 
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Ages of Minnesota Planners 
I960 - 1965 






% 


Not specified 


5 


0 


18 - 22 


71 


3 


23 - 27 


358 


14 


28 - 32 


498 


19 


33 - 37 


516 


20 


38 - 42 


436 


17 


43 - 47 


313 


12 


48 - 52 


220 


8 


53 - 57 


108 


4 


58 - 62 


54 


2 


63 - 67 


18 


1 


68+ 


5 


0 




2,602 


100 



I 






The statistics on ages shown in Table 2 are interesting in that they 
seem to indicate that women are less sensitive about age than many 
believe. Only five failed to give their date of birth ! However, Table 
3, which shows average ages over three different time periods, indi- 
cates the most notable change in the characteristic of would -be students, 
a drop in the average age over the first five years of the program's op- 
erations. More young women in their 20's and early 30's were integrat- 
ing studies with a busy life pattern of homemaking for a young family. 



Table 3 



Average Ages of Minnesota Planners 
1960 - 1965 



Modal Age ’I* 


60-63 


63-64 


64-65 


Total 

Membership 


36 and 31 


36 


28 and 34 


35. 00 


Median Age*!'*!* 


36. 96 


35. 81 


34.75 


35. 55 


Mean Age*!'*!'*!* 


38.50 


35.94 


35. 70 


37. 19 



’J'Modal age refers to the most popular or most frequent age. 
>:«:«Median age is the middle scorr or age in the distribution. 
>!<sl<>:<Mean age is the arithmetic average. 



R.eflecting the fact that over 90 percent of the adult women in the 
United States are or have been married, the great majority of women 
joining the program were married. Eighty-five percent of the members 
were married, seven percent were divorced or separated, and four 
percent were widows. Only five percent of the total membership were 
single and significantly fewer single women joined in the last two years 
of the program as compared with the first th'* ^*e years. Possibly the 
plan came to be known as a program for married women rather than 
mature women. Another possible explanation is that speeches given by 
staff members were more often sought by groups of predominantly mar- 
ried women. At any rate, it is interesting that fewer single women 
used the services, while the numbers of divorcees and widows re- 
mained quite stable. 



Table 4 



Occupational level of Minnesota Plan Husbands 
I960 - 1965 



Occupational level 


N 


% 


Professional 


1117 


43 


Semi -profes sional 


70 


3 


Managerial 


420 


16 


Clerical & Sales 


298 


11 


Other 


200 


8 


Does not apply or no information 


497 


19 




2, 602 


100 



returning to a, ® occupations shows that the married women 

there^?e o(t <=^“P“= »ore typically middle-class. While 

there are often economic reasons for a return to school and then to the 

level Thirsa ° something beyond a mere subsistance 

imerUmd in Phenomenon has been noted by other social scientists 
mlr-rl American women. Nye and Hoffman observed: "Now 

Dlov^em'b’“°“ husbands are not usually forced into em- 

f ® their income as the principal support 

^o r “ejority live with husbt^ds wL are em- 

Thus^w T- itictor allows them to enter employment selectively. 

Siblv * tnothers Uving with their husbands may faU into two pos- 

sibly overlapping categories — (a) those to whom employment gives an 

^rthos”*^^ nso their individual talents and vocational training, and 
b) those women who are least likely to experience major conflfcts in 

fct Lrf “ -«-ve negative re- 
actions from their husbands. . . In the current situation, mothers are 

£5»^amployment; they are not being forced into in any absolute 

blanks'’“^e“‘tobi*^ presentation of data taken from the application 
cWWren information on the numbers and ages of the 

treid fL Lmh™™ T continuing education program docLent the 
memb h ^ young children to return to school. The average 

chiUren 2 6 t^h married was the mother of two or thrfe 

children, 2. 6 to be exact. Over half of the mothers still had pre-school 

children at home at the time of their registration in the program. WhiU 

cmdr'’„"°°“° mothers to leave 

children, one must remember that, in most cases, a return to school 

IS done on a very gradual basis and means only a matter of several 

moT home. As long as adeqLtecare is provide^ 

psychologists do not feel that short separations of mother 
nd child are harmful to the development of the youngster. 
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Number of Children of Minnesota Planners 

I960 - 1965 



Number of Children 
No information 
0 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9+ 



(*Minnesota Planners 
who are or have 
been married. ) 



19 
150 
331 
737 
648 
365 
141 
56 
23 
10 

3 

2, 483* 



100 



Nye, F. I. and Hoffman, Lois. The Employed Mother in America. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. , I 96 J. 
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Table 6 



Age Ranges of Children of Minnesota Plan Mothers 

1960 - 1965 




Age Ranges of Children 


N 


% 


Pre-school only 


4^ 


20 


Pre-school through grade school 


543 


23 


Pre-school through high school 


131 


6 


Pre-school through adult 


35 


1 


Grade school only (6 - 12) 


285 


12 


Grade school through high school 


257 


11 


Grade school through adult 


143 


6 


High school only (13 - 17) 


82 


4 


High school through adult 


153 


7 


Adults only (18 and over) 


200 


9 


No information 


22 

2, 314’:< 


1 

100 



’^Minnesota Planners who have children 



Table 7, showing the amount of previous education of women in- 
terested in continuing education, provides an interesting description of 
women who return to college as well as a meaningful lesson for parents 
and educators. The great majority of members, 82 percent, had been 
to college at an earlier age . Thirty-nine percent, or almost half of 
these, had only one, two, or three years of college '.nd were returning 

Table 7 

Educational level of Minnesota Planners 



I960 - 1965 



Education completed at time of application 


N 


% 


Ambiguous (usually foreign) and no information 


11 


- 


Less than high school 


19 


1 


High school graduation 


287 


11 


Technical or business training after high school 


153 


6 


Some college, less than 4 years 


1, 022 


39 


College graduate 


791 


31 


College graduation plus additional courses 
not directed toward a degree 


59 


2 


Some graduate or professional work 


159 


6 


Graduate or professional degree 


ICl 


4 




2,602 


100 



to finish off a degree program. Those who held degrees were return- 
ing for graduate work, for another baccalaureate degree (usually in ed- 
ucation), or simply for some additional courses for self -enrichment or 
to bring some competency up-to-date. But, it would seem that the de- 
sire for higher education at age 35 came more naturally to those who 
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ad some college experiences at an earlier age. Parents, educators, 
and counselors must accept some responsibility for seeing that bright 
young women embark on a college program even when their expecta- 
tions of finishing a degree program are low. This, of course, is not to 
say that the doors should be closed to those who did not enter college at 
the traditional age. It is only to emphasize that any amount of higher 
education is a good thing. 

Whereas 34 percent of adult women in the United States were em- 
ployed during the years i960 to 1965, only 27 percent of those joining 
the Women's Continuing Education Program were employed either full 
or part-time. To some extent, this reflected the marital status and 
ages of the applicants as well as their socio-economic status. How- 
ever, only 31 percent of the total group of 2, 602 had no plans to work in 
the future. So, it would seem that the great majority viewed their con- 
tinuing education as a stepping stone to employment. Many, however, 
hoped to find part-time jobs and many did not expect to return to the 
labor force until several years had passed. About half of those already 
working were in professional, semi-professional, or managerial posi- 
tions and about half were in clerical, sales, or other jobs. 

Each applicant was asked to check categories of programs or goals 
in which she was interested. Table 8 shows the results. In reading 
the table, one must bear in mind that several categories were usually 
checked. Indications are, however, that 64% hoped to embark on degree 
programs. In general, then, these were serious students. It is inter- 
esting that many women expressed a desire for training in a new area 
of specialization. Only 14 percent expressed a desire for re-training 
in an earlier competence. This changing of interest is another variable 
that must enter into the counseling of young women. 



Table 8 



Educational Aims of Minnesota 
I960 - 1965 


Planners 




Expressed interests 


N 


% 


Nothing checked 


58 


2 


Self-enrichment 


1157 


45 


Increased civic competence 


387 


15 


Increased professional competence 


567 


22 


Retraining in field of earlier specialization 


372 


14 


Training in new field of specialization 


1026 


40 


Undergraduate degree within 5 years 


1015 


39 


Graduate degree 


656 


25 


Other (vocationally oriented) 


97 


4 


Other (non -vocationally oriented) 


58 


2 



The fields of study contemplated by mature women may be of in- 
terest to those planning continuing education programs in other institu- 
tions. In 1962, Dr. Kathleen M. Darley, then a Research Associate 
with the program, did an analysis of the 920 applications which had been 
received by October 15, 1962. The results of Ifiis analysis are reported 
in Table 9 and we have no reason to believe that later applications dif- 
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fered appreciably. However, in reading this table, one should keep in 
mind that these figures do not include the total membership bet only 
those who joined in the very early years. While 920 blanks were ana- 
lyzed, 56 women did not state an educational objective and an additional 
147 gave multiple cr unclassifiable answers. 



Table 9 



Academic Interests of Minnesota 

1960 - 1962 


Planners 




Field 


N 


A 


Architecture 


2 




Business — related fields 


19 


3 


Education- -nursery to college 


197 


27 


English 


66 


9 


Home Economics 


20 


3 


Humanities 


66 


9 


Journalism 


15 


2 


Languages 


29 


4 


Law 


3 


- 


Library Science 


23 


3 


Mathematics 


14 


2 


Medical Fields 


53 


7 


Natural Sciences 


20 


3 


Pharmacy 


1 


- 


Social Sciences 


183 


26 


Theatre 


6 


1 




717’!< 


100 



('I'Early Minnesota Planners who stated their educational aims in 
a classifiable manner, ) 

The single largest group (197) chose teaching in some form. Sixty 
of this group were non-specific in their aims; 19 wanted to obtain teach- 
ing certificates; 39 wanted elementary education; 14 each chose the 
Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary sequence and Secondary Education. 
Eleven wanted college teaching. The other 40 chose specific areas 
within the field of education such as speech therapy, remedial reading, 
etc. The popularity of teaching may reflect, somewhat, its convenient 
hours and vacations for the mothers of school-age children. 

Social sciences in some form attracted 183 women with 78 consid- 
ering some area of psychology and 43 interested in social work. It is 
possible that some women at the time of application d?.d not fully under- 
stand the professional nature of these disciplines and the long-term 
study involved. Twenty women specified history as a major interest, 
and the others were scattered through sociology, international rela- 
tions, etc. 

English and the humanities appealed to equal numbers, 66 each. 
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tive writing and 33 mentioned art. In this last category, it was some- 

Fiftv^r’' •''“y history or studio Lurses. 

Th- women stated an interest in areas related to medicine 

hon«H T"" --rsing, in wh^ch manJ 

degree Si^Vere diploma to a Bachelor of Science 

hlflth fields Ld f technology; eight in public 

chose ore occupational therapy. Seven women either 

medical degree.'""'"^ mentioned occupations that required a 

possfu^e^'^o^if from application blanks, it is im- 

fndr-^^ 1 ^ ^ realistic or idealistic the choices were in an 

I ual case. Some aspirations were modified to meet realities as 
the women learned more about requirements and i realities as 

these figures do indicate a wid! . . r themselves. However, 

f, ® inoicate a wide variety of interests and, to a certain 

extent, the practical nature of the educational aims. 

In summary, then, the typical mature woman, joining the Women's 

in? behoof “ interes?in reTin! 
Pa*ultw? ?’ t housewife from the Minneapolis -St. 

sio^l m? T children and her husband was a profes- 

ae?»'d graduated from college fifteen years 

mach nt’ was not presently working, she looked forward to a 

teaching career in the future. Her reasons for returning to sch?l 
however, included self-enrichment along with vocational aims. 

Test C haracteristics of Minnesota Planners 

Over the years of dealing with mature women returning to school 

cL'lasTc ^ morel^outliet 

scholasfac abilities, their vocational interests, their values, and their 

r?e’dTom?- « ‘-P^ssTons de" 

personal contacts, objective test data seemed desirable. A 

testing program for research purposes was undertaken. 

acing the usual problems of research in a service-oriented or- 
te^ts Te L"a^ attitudes of this population of adults toward 

Tram inVvt T fhe testing pro- 

i?aht h Ki ^ ® these women 

Slir h f f ^ because of what the staff perceived as 

high identification with the program, the University, and the edu- 
cational process. It was possible for the coordinator to approach them 
as a group to ask for their cooperation and to answer any doubt^o" 
ri icisms ey inay have had. Each of the three seminar groups, hav - 
of^fV, ®"^ted Its willingness to participate, was tested on the afternoon 

1 «. J JT held. Since tfiese class meetings typically 

lasted from 9:30 a m to 12:30 p.m., the several hour testing program 

ticipants^'^"^^^°" break amounted to a rather strenuous day for the par- 

becui" program was 

begun. Addressograph cards for the 1, 074 women who had joined the 

an prior to March, 1963, were sorted into three groups: (1) those 
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who had undertaken some educational endeavor since joining, (2) those 
who were seminar participants, (3) those who had taken no courses 
since joining. Women attending seminars in the spring of 1963 had al- 
ready been tested, A random sample was then drawn from the other 
two groups so that the proportion of group 1 to group 3 would be 2 to 1 
and the sample would total about 180 women. Of the 186 names drawn, 
six had moved from the area and three had already been tested in the 
seminar group. The sample was thus reduced to 177 possibles. One 
hundred sixty-four women (93%) were tested in group or individual ad- 
ministration in April and May of 1964, The remainder were either too 
busy or unwilling to cooperate. Only four women refused because they 
were disturbed by the- idea of being tested. 

The final sample, therefore, was composed of 224 adult Minnesota 
Planners, 67 enrolled in day school at the University, 53 in the General 
Extension Division or some other institution, 63 in special liberal arts 
seminars, and 41 who had not attended school since joining the pro- 
gram, The women in the research sample differed from the total mem- 
bership only on the age variable. Since the older seminar group was 
over-represented in the sample, average (mean) age was 39. As a first 
step in analyzing and understanding the test characteristics, the data 
have been compared with similar test scores of college females from 
the typical age group. Fifty sophomore women registered in beginning 
psychology courses in the University of Minnesota Summer Session 
(1964) were given the same battery of tests. 

The instruments used were the first two section (same -opposites 
and analogies) of the Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 26, the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, 
Table 10 shows the scores obtained by these mature women on the 
Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 26, Ohio Psychological exams 
are untimed, power tests of verbal and scholastic ability. That is, a 
person works at her own speed and for as long as necessary on the test. 
The table shows the average (mean) number of itemn successfully com- 
pleted by each of the groups as well as how this figure compares with 
the norms of Arts College entering freshmen. The average Minnesota 
Planner who enrolls in day classes, then, ranks at the 84th percentile 
as compared with entering freshmen, 

Table 10 



Scores on Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 26 







Part 1* 




C , L, A , 


Part 2H<« 


C . L. A . 










Freshman 






Freshman 


Groups 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Norms 


Mean 


S.D. 


Norms 


1, Day 


67 


24.09 


5.40 


84% 


46. 15 


10. 74 


00 

H-* 


2. Extension 


53 


23.66 


4.41 


81 


43.23 


10. 70 


74 


3. Seminar 


63 


26.30 


2.01 


94 


48. 94 


8.29 


87 


4. Non -Students 


41 


22.56 


5. 93 


75 


42.51 


12.86 


72 


5. Sophomores 


50 


20. 08 


4. 97 


56 


40.74 


10.22 


64 



Part 1 consists of 30 same-opposite items. 
Part 2 consists of 60 Analogies, 



It will be noted that on each of the two sub-tests, the Seminar group 
received the highest scores, with Day Students, Extension Students, and 
Non-students following in that order. All the adult Minnesota Planners, 
students and non-students alike, received higher average scores than a 
group of 50 young sophomore women. 

Since these adult women were self-selected in terms of their desire 
fcr education, it is interesting to compare them with other adults as 
well as with young women currently in school. While similar test 
scores are not ordinarily available, one group of adults was recently 
tested by David P, Campbell.^ His group was selected 25 years ago as 
students in the University of Minnesota and retested recently at an 
average age of 45, Their retest scores on the Minnesota Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, a derivative of th ■ Ohio Psychological Test series, 
placed them at the 76th percentile as compared with entering College of 
Liberal Arts freshmen. Since his group had both a higher average age 
and a more restricted age range, results were not directly comparable. 
On the average, however, the self-selected mature students tended to 
rank higher on tests of scholastic ability than either adults who had not 
returned to school or age -typical college sophomores. 

Vocational interests were measured by the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women, an inventory which covers a wide variety of 
interests and likes -dio likes scored for similarity to interest patterns 
of persons engaged in various occupations. It is important to note that 
this inventory does not purport to indicate whether one will be success- 
ful in a particular profession or even tremendously satisfied. The 
Strong blanks are based on the assumption that 'birds of a feather flock 
together'. The test simply indicates whether a person has likes and 
dislikes, interests, similar to those of people already in a profession. 
Scores on the S, V, I, B. reveal an interesting pattern for our members 
as well as. some meaningful differences between the adults and the 
younger women. Table 11 shows the significant mean differences, with 
the larger mean score being starred to show level of significance. 
Readers who are not familiar with this test may prefer to study the let- 
ter grades only and to concentrate on the text. 

In general, women in the Minnesota Plan indicated much interest 
in activities of a cultural or socially significant nature. They received 
significantly higher scores than the sophomores did on the Artist, 
Author, Librarian, English Teacher, Social Worker, Psychologist, 
Lawyer, Social Science Teacher, Y.W.C.A, secretary. Life Insurance 
Saleswoman, Dentist, Physician and Engineer scales. Sophomore 
women were significantly higher on Buyer, Housewife, Elementary 
Teacher, Office Worker, Stenographer, Business Education and Physi- 



4 

Campbell, D. P, "A cross-sectional and longitudinal study of scholas- 
tic abilities over twenty-five years. "J. Counseling Psychology, Vol. 12, 
1965. 

5 

Minnesota Department of Education, Minnesota Test-Norms and Ex- 
pectancy Tables, St. Paul, Minnesota, I 961 . 



cal Therapist. As an interesting sidelight, for each of the four scales 
in the so-called "Premarital" pattern (Housewife, Elementary teacher, 
Office worker, Stenographer-Secretary), Sophomores had the highest 
score, followed by Non-students, Extension Students, Day Students, 
and Seminar group, in that order. Ip a study of high school senior 
women, a similar finding of higher scores on the Office Worker, Sten- 
ographer, and Housewife scales was reported. ^ 

Each of tl'.e separate groups of mature women had a somewhat dis- 
tinctive average profile. The Day School group scored B+ in Social 
Worker, and B on the English Teacher, Psychologist, Lawyer, and 
Stenographer scales. Extension Students had B's on English Teacher, 
Social Worker, Social Studies Teache'*', and Stenographer. The Seminar 
group had more high average scores than any other, having B+ in En- 
glish Teacher and Librarian, and B's in Social Worker, Author, Social 
Studies Teacher, Artist, Psychologist, and Lawyer. The group of Non- 
students earned a B+ in Social Worker and B's in English Teacher and 
Stenographer. 

In a previous follow-up study of college graduates by Warren, 
scores on the F -M (femininity-masculinity) scale of the S.V.I.B. dif- 
ferentiated between housewives only (43. 81), employed housewives 
(49.65), and housewives with volunteer activities (50, 05),^ Warren's 
unexpected finding was the "housewives only" had the lowest (more 
masculine) scores on this scale and that those witli volunteer activities 
had the more feminine scores. In the present study, this particular 
scale did not differentiate the groups, with all of them scoring nearer 
the feminine end of the scale than did Warren's sample. 

The results of personality testing as reflected in the scores on the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule are interesting. This instru- 
ment is a rationally derived inventory designed to measure a number of 
relatively independent normal personality variables. Two sets of norms 
are published for this inventory. ® The female college norm group is 
composed of 749 women enrolled in day or evening classes at various 
colleges and universities with only 11 percent of the sample being over 
the age of 24, The adult females were a nation-wide sample of house- 
hold heads who were members of a consumers purchase panel used for 
market surveys, (Eighty-eight percent of the homes also had male 
household heads,) The scores obtained by the adult Minnesota 
Planners resulted in quite different profiles according to whether the 
College Norms or the Adult Norms were used. In general, it can be 
said that the adults interested in continuing education reacted to the 
items in this inventory more like younger college women (i. e, , closer 
to college women's mean) than like a general adult sample. Minnesota 

I 

Snyder, Dorothy F, A Study of Relationships Between Certain Socio- 
Economic Factors and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women. 

Ph, D, Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1953, 

V 

'Warren, Phyllis Ann. "Vocational interests and the occupational ad- 
justment of college women, " J, Counseling Psychology, Vol, 6, 1959 
®Edwards, A. L, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. New York: 
Psychological Corp. , Rev, 1959 
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Table 1 1 



Scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 



Scale 



Adult Women N=224 Sophomore Women N=50 

Letter Letter 

Mean S.D. Grade Mean S.D. Grade 



Artist 

Author 

Librarian 

English Teacher 

Social Worker 

Psychologist 

Lawyer 

Social Sc, Teacher 
YWCA Secretary 
Life Ins. Sales 
Buyer 
Housewife 

Elementary Teacher 
Office Worker 
Steno -secy. 

Bus, Ed, Teacher 
Home Ec, Teacher 
Dietician 

Phys, Ed, Teacher 
Occup. Therapist 
Nurse 

Math -Science 
Dentist 

Lab Technician 

Physician 

Music Teacher 

Music Performer 

Physical Therapist 

Engineer 

Fem-Masc, 



32. 30«>1‘ 


10. 10 


B- 


26.60 


12.61 


C+ 


33, 


10. 86 


B- 


24. 80 


11.86 


c 


33, 82 >:«*>!« 


13. 13 


B- 


18.20 


12.21 


c 


39. lb***!* 


16.63 


B 


22.94 


16.60 


c 


39. 74«« 


11.26 


B 


35. 50 


10.26 


B 


33, 61*** 


12.24 


B- 


24. 18 


11.71 


C 


34, 74*** 


10. 87 


B- 


27. 06 


10.92 


c+ 


35, 02*** 


11.41 


B 


26. 58 


10. 18 


c+ 


21, 80** 


10. 88 


C 


17.72 


9.44 


c 


22, 76** 


11.54 


C 


17.44 


10.46 


c 


19.66 


11.34 


C 


24, 64** 


10.85 


c 


31. 02 


8. 03 


B- 


35. 82*** 


8. 82 


B 


29.47 


9.47 


C+ 


33. 78** 


8.60 


B- 


31.28 


7. 63 


B- 


35. 98*** 


8.23 


B 


34.39 


6.99 


B- 


38, 74*** 


7. 33 


B 


23.58 


10.42 


C 


29. 72*** 


12. 15 


C+ 


19.20 


12. 78 


C 


26. 82 * ** 


13.40 


c+ 


20.49 


10.78 


C 


25. 98** 


11.79 


c+ 


28. 59 


11.05 


C+ 


26.48 


11.67 


c+ 


27.42 


10. 67 


c+ 


31.24* 


12.27 


B- 


21. 70 


11.65 


c 


25. 78* 


12.79 


c+ 


24.23 


14. 01 


c 


22. 18 


12.75 


c 


24. 67** 


11. 11 


c 


19. 90 


11.43 


c 


22. 66 


12.74 


c 


21.94 


12.52 


c 


28. 93*** 


11. 70 


c+ 


20. 90 


11.69 


c 


28. 00 


12.63 


c+ 


28. 16 


12.36 


c+ 


33.43 


11. 76 


B- 


33. 14 


10.36 


B- 


30. 04 


11.25 


B- 


34. 78* 


12.27 


B- 


27. 17* 


11. 77 


C+ 


23.68 


9.67 


C 


52. 15 


10. 30 


- 


52. 38 


9.72 


- 



. 05 level of confidence 
❖>!< ,01 level of confidence 

, 001 level of confidence 



Two-tailed test of 
mean differences. 
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™ Significantly higher than the Soph- 

S^es ■^e r l! ^‘=‘'^s''s«'snt, Deference, Order, and EnduraLe 

Succorknce, Ahts'’e‘'rnr:nd 




Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
In trac option 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexu- 
ality 

Aggression 

Consistency 



16. 

12 . 93 *>: 
11. 08>:< 

13. 11 
12.82 
16. 08 
18.23 
10. 84 

13. 86 
12.65 

14. 13 
18.46 
14. 75>:< 



4.25 

3. 90 

4. 62 
3. 96 

3. 91 
4.05 

4. 47 
4. 69 
4. 99 
4. 88 

4. 38 
4.73 

5. 04 



79% 
36 
19 
70 
62 

35 

78 

36 

79 
21 
18 
72 

37 



57% 
52 
52 

46 
52 

47 

51 
47 
50 
46 
45 

52 
55 



13. 98 
10. 38 

9. 18 

14. 92* 
13.36 
16. 00 

17. 00 

12. 72>:< 

13. 90 

14. 78>:‘ 
16. 52>:< 

18. 64 

12.20 



4.23 

3. 33 

4. 71 
3.65 

5. 30 
4.02 

4. 07 
3.75 
4.47 
5.22 

5. 18 
5.28 
5. 19 



52% 

44 

47 

52 

52 

47 

49 
51 

50 

50 

51 
54 
49 




.01 level of confidence 

»* .001 level of confidence Two -tailed test of mean differences. 

StudJ^orvi." measured by the Allport-Vornon-Lindzey 

Study of Values which aims to measure the relative strength of six 

on Edward personality.- The classifications are based 

th H. • tiger s Types of Men, a workwhich advancesand defends 

is 40 ^hi tv;i.I? f '' ‘^^nstructed so that the mean of each scall 

th^tic qo .1 ^ ® pattern has above-mean scores on the Aes- 

thvtic, Social, and Religious scales, while men typically record their 

^wo scalTd^r Economic, and Politicaf scales. oZ 

scales differentiated between the groups, with the mature women 

ving a significantly higher Theoretical score and the younger women 
having a significantly higher Economic score. 

indicate, then, that mature women 
interested in continuing education at the University of Minnesota were 

S^adirr^ T college -level work. While a study of 

grades in relation to the tests of scholastic aptitude has not been made. 
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wT sample had 

pleted a mean of 34 quarter credit hours with a 2.91 grade point 

croun^h testing. Those women in the Extension 

group had completed an average of 13 quarter credits each witix a 3. 08 

* * II general, these mature students were competing very suc- 

cessfully with younger students. 



Table 13 



Scores on the Allport -Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 



Adult Women Sophomore Women 

Corrected C.L.A. Corrected r;.T. A 



Mean 



Scale 


Score 


S.D 


Theoretical 


43. 53 


7. 74 


Economic 


33.38 


8.44 


Aesthetic 


45.50 


9. 36 


Social 


37. 50 


7. 31 


Political 


38.82 


5. 98 


Religious 


41. 16 


9. 81 






F emale 
Norms 


Mean 

Score 


S.D. 


Female 

Norms 


79% 


39.24 


6.41 


56% 


38 


36. 31-:«>:«i< 


7.40 


54 


81 


43.26 


9.59 


70 


50 


38. 84 


7. 66 


51 


45 


39.28 


5. 77 


49 


25 


42. 97 


10.36 


33 



.001 level of confidence- -Two-Tailed test of mean differences. 

While mature female students differed somewhat from a group of 
Sophomore women on personality variables as measured by the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, they differed even more radically from 
a general adult population. As compared with other adult females, ihey 
scored higher on the Heterosexuality, Achievement, Dominance, and 
Intraception variables, and lower on Nurturance, Order, and Abase- 
ment. Their vocational interests tended to reflect a preference for 
artistic, verbal -linguistic, and social science occupations. In spite of 
the fact that the great majority of the mature females were housewives 
in addition to being students, they scored significantly lower on the 
Housewife scale of the S. V.I. D. Women than did a group of age-typical 
Sophomore women. Their profiles on the Study of Values deviated from 
the typical feminine pattern by being exceptionally high on the Aes- 
thetic and Theoretical scales, and extremely low on the Economic var- 
iable. The interest and values tests, then, indicated a high value or 
interest in intellectual and cultural activities, while the personality in- 
ventory reflected a strong need for achievement. While these data may 
only be descriptive of women involved in this one particular program of 
continuing education, it is hoped they will be helpful to other educators 
interested in mature students. 
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Chapter 3 



THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 

V»ra M. SchUtz«r 
Corndia W. McCun« 

Dorothy R. Loofflor 



The Development of the Counseling Program 

The purposes conceived for the Minnesota Plan led quite naturally 
to tJ'e early establishment of a counseling program. As described 
earlier, the goals of the Minnesota Plan were to assist individual women 
in seeking the realization of their intellectual and/or professional goals 
and to make the best possible use of educated women by helping them 
return to the nation's paid and unpaid manpower pool. The emphasis 
has always been on the individual's goals, whether this meant self- 
enrichment, preparation for a career, or increased competency in 
community affairs. With the reaTzation that today's women assume 
many roles, both simultaneously and in various sequences, the focus 
has been on helping the individual woman reach the goal that is com- 
patible with her abilities, her interests, her responsibilities, and her 
value system. 

The diversity of the educational problems brought to the co- 
directors by women in the community after the first public announcement 
of the Women's Continuing Education Program indicated a strong need 
for guidance. Some attempts at coffee parties or group meetings were 
made in the fall of I960, While these served to let the staff know the 
kinds of problems existing, the amount of help given to the individual 
was limited. The problems of scheduling for groups of women, each of 
whom had a unique background, an individual set of problems, an indi- 
vidual timetable, and an individual set of commitments, proved ex- 
tremely complex. The strong Minnesota tradition of emphasis on in- 
dividual counseling was probably an important factor as well. At any 
rate, the decision was quickly made to concentrate on individual coun- 
seling so that each potential student could be given help when she need- 
ed it. 

The appointment of Dr, Cornelia V/. McCune as the first Minnesota 
Plan counselor may well be the chief reason why counseling has come 
to be known as the "cornerstone of the Minnesota Plan. " Having re- 
ceived her Ph. D. in psychology at the University of Minnesota in 1933, 
Dr, McCune had many years of experience counseling in the General 
College of the University of Minnesota and working on various research 
and special projects. The respect of the academic community was hers 
and this respoct did much to bring acceptance for the program on cam- 
pus. Through the years from I960 to 1965 the counseling duties were 
shared by Anita Smith, Vera M, Schletzer, Laurine E. Fitzgerald, and 
Dorothy R. Loeffler. With the exception of Dr. Fitzgerald, who re- 
ceived her graduate training in psychology at Michigan State, these 
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women had their graduate training at the University of Minnesota. None 
of the counselors had specific courses in counseling with adult women 
because none were available. However, solid psychological training 
with a strong emphasis on individual differences was augmented by ap~ 
propriate individual study. 

The decision to locate the staff membsrs of the Continuing Educa- 

Program according to their function!} led to the Counselors being 
attached to the Student Counseling Bureau. Creating a new position in 
an established bureau has both advantages and disadvantages. Beyond 
the matter of communication mentioned earlier, the chief limitation 
was that certain procedures were automatically adopted without ade- 
quate research on their effectiveness. For instance, the fifty-minute 
hour was adopted as the "proper" length of time for an interview. Ex- 
perience showed this to be a minimal time requirement since adults are 
apt to find it more difficult than youngsters to arrange for a series of 
interviews. One interview plus phone calls proved to be the modal use 
of the counseling service. In many cases, it might have been better to 
have longer time segments available for the first interviews. 

The advantages of this disbursement of staff were many. The pro- 
gram and its staff had more visability to other staff and students. The 
counselors were able to carry a varied case-load of both mature and 
young students. High school scholastic ranks and test records were 
available in the files for women who had attended high school in Minne- 
sota. Testing facilities were available as well as a library of occupa- 
tional information. Th<5re were professional contacts for the staff with 
other counselors. An in-service training program was built into the 
Student Counseling Bureau’s routine. Counseling of adult women was 
accepted as an integral part of the total counseling operation of the 
University in the same manner as any other kind of specialized coun- 
seling. 

The advantages and disadvantages listed above are those as seen 
from the viewpoint of the professional educator or counselor. How does 
such a system affect the student? While some mature women may have 
felt a little uneasy sitting in a waiting room with younger students, in 
general, most seemed to feel a lessening of their own apprehensions. 
Seeing younger students in need of individual guidance helped many a 
woman to accept her own counseling needs more readily. It made her 
aware that while her own problems were unique, she was not alone in 
having problems or in seeking solutions to them. 

More Minnesota Plan members used the counseling service than 
any other offering of the program. This popularity reflected, to some 
extent, the emphasis put on this service. The Minnesota Plan was de- 
scribed in the brochure sent to prospective members as an "advisory 
and coordinating service" and new members were urged to consider 
counseling as the first step in their return to campus. 

With this orientation, appointments were made ahead of time for 
counseling and it is doubtful if one hour went by unscheduled over the 
entire time that counseling was offered. The lag in getting an appoint- 
ment has ranged from a week or two up to five or six weeks, so the 
pressure for appointments varies. Sometimes the lag has been caused 
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by vacations or other commitments causing fewer counseling hours to 
be available. At other times ; the pressure came from the number of 
women seeking help. If a woman needed immediate help and could not 
get an appointment with a counselor, she was usually seen by the co- 
ordinator or referred directly to another University staff member who 
could advise her. The number of women counseled in a particular year 
ranged from 46 to 76 percent of the number of new members in that 
same year. Naturally, then, there was never a time when all of the 
membership was counseled. 

Experiences during 1964-65 are illustrative of the demand for 
counseling. Although each of the two counselors then, Dorothy Loeffler 
and Cornelia McCune, saw other kinds of students too, they had 649 
appointments with Klinnesota Plan women. Four hundred eighty— nine of 
these were first appointments and l60were return appointments, so the 
modal number of personal interviews was only one. However, the 
counselors also had close to 500 telephone contacts with members and 
made 200 referrals to about 40 different offices, departments, or indi- 
viduals on campus. Most referrals were made to the Evening Class 
Department of the General Extension Division, the Office of ^Admissions 
and Records, and the College of Education. 

The Use of Tests in the Coun s el ng Process 

The Minnesota Plan did not require tests either before entry into 
the program or during the counseling process. As described earlier, 
any woman who could fill out the application blank and who lived where 
she could use the resources of the University of Minnesota was consid- 
ered a member of tlie program and was entitled to use the counseling 
services. Whether oi* not testing became part of the counseling process 
was a function of the counselor, the counselee, and the questions to be 
answered. In no cases were tests required of counselees. The counse- 
lors might offer or s iggest tests when they seemed like an appropriate 
way to answer partictlar questions. Their possibilities and their limi- 
tations were candidly discussed with the client. 

Naturally, counselors varied in their preferences for giving test 
batteries. Some felt that the counselor gained from the process by get- 
ting more information about the client. A counselor might also feel 
that the client, especially one who was vague inher motivation or varied 
in her interests, might learn from the test-taking process as well as 
from the results. Taking psychological tests often seemed to speed up 
the process of recognizing the direction of one's interests or the extent 
of one's motivations. 

The attitudes of the clients toward tests varied widely. Some 
women feared them, expecting that the tests would reveal thoughts or 
attitudes which they preferred to keep private. Some were willing or 
even anxious to take interest or personality tests but did not want to 
take a scholastic ability examination. Others actively sought a battery 
of tests, some because they were simply curious about psychological 
tests and others because the tests might answer their questions. If the 
counselor felt the client wanted to be told rather than simply getting 
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help in making her own decisions, the testing was discouraged. At any 
rate, tests were described as simply one source of information which 
might or might not be helpful. 

The counselors of the Minnesota Plan benefited from the long his- 
tory of test and record keeping in Minnesota. If the client had attended 
high school in Minnesota, as many had, she more than likely had taken 
a college ability test and an English Cooperative Test in the eleventh 
grade. These results, both raw scores and percentiles based on col- 
lege bound students, were available in the files of the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau, along with the woman's high school rank. Ln this way, the 
counselors had a realistic picture of her academic potential when she 
was in high school. If a woman had applied to or attended the Universi- 
ty at ai'. earlier time, more test results were usually available. These 
test records have been tremendously important and have been a major 
reason why relatively few tests were given during counseling. Dr. 
McCune, for instance, assigned tests to about seven percent of her 
counselees and Dr. Loeffler tested about six percent of her clients. 

It may be of interest to mention some of the specific tests that are 
used most frequently. The Student Counseling Bureau had dozens of 
different kinds of tests available to be given. The counselor usually 
discusses with the client the kinds of tests she wants to take and then 
the counselor chooses the specific test or tests in that broad category. 

The four tests used in the research project described in Chapter 2 
were among the most frequently used for counseling purposes. Indeed, 
they were chosen to provide information about women returning to 
school so that the counseling could be more effective. It will come as 
no surprise to those w’ho know Minnesota traditions that the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blanks were the mostpopular vocational interest tests. 
In the majority of cases, the female blank was the only form used. 
Since the woman coming back to school usually did not have interests of 
the typical housewife as reflected on the female form of the S. V. I. B. , 
this blank usually provided a helpful pattern. Some counselors prefer 
to use the male form for women oriented toward occupations covered 
only on this form, and it does provide information on more occupations. 
However, most women, whether career-oriented or not, usually come 
up with a "feminine" profile that reflects interest in people and verbal 
pursuits so that none of the Minnesota Plan counselors feltthat the male 
blank alone was appropriate for use with women. 

Among personality tests, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values was more frequently given than any other test. It has been es- 
pecially helpful considering the relatively small amount of time it takes 
to administer. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
MMPI, was frequently used for counseling purposes, again because the 
counselors were trained in its use and because of the good reservoir of 
research information which exists for this test. The best test in the 
world is useful only as we have research data about it and as we have 
skill in using it. Another frequently used personality test was the Ed- 
wards Per sonal Preference Scale. While this test is more easily trans- 
parent than the MMPI, it does provide an excellent vehicle to discuss 
the woman's motivation and personal characteristics. While the Min- 
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nesotaPlan counselors differed in their preference for the MMPI or the 
EPPS, all agreed on their almost universal use of the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, 

The most frequently used scholastic ability test was some form of 
the Ohio Psychological Exam, There were several reasons for this. 
First of all, local norms existed so that the counselor could help the 
client see wheie she stood in relation to other students with whom she 
would be competing. Secondly, it was an untimed power test. The adult 
did not have to work under an unfamiliar and inhibiting time limit and 
she could continue at the test until she had reached the limits of her 
knowledge and ability. Thirdly, the emphasis was on verbal skills, 
vocabulary, analogies, and reading comprehension, and most women 
did well on at least one section of it. Many counselors rely heavily on 
the reading comprehension section since it shows the ability of the 
woman to absorb and use scholastic kinds of information. For the 
woman who appeared not to be academically inclined, some portions of 
the General Aptitude Test Battery were used. The Wschsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale (WAIS) was also used in special instances. 

In general, a Minnesota Plan test battery usue.lly included ability, 
personality, and vocational interest inventories although variations 
occurred according to the needs of the client. Sonietimes Jther tests 
were given if warranted, i. e, , a mathematics achievement test, but no 
single test other than those mentioned was used frequently. 

The Counseling Process 

The Minnesota Plan brochure which was distributed to potential 
students read, "Counselors, familiar with the problems of the women 
returning to school full or part-time, can explain opportunities and re- 
quirements, clarify goals, and suggest curricula, " With this kind of 
orientation, it is interesting to see the specific questions, needs, and 
problems presented to the counselor by Minnesota Planners in their 
first counseling sessions. No one person asked all of the following 
questions, and each counselee verbalized the things that seemed most 
important to her. Some of the more frequently asked questions can be 
classified as follows: 

Orientation Questions 

To questions about the University of Minnesota, cour selors usually 
gave direct answers to direct questions. That is, they provided infor- 
mation about the University of Minnesota and its rules and procedures. 
They usually sketched out the steps the woman must take in order to 
become a student at the University, usually jotting these things down so 
the woman v/ould have them listed for future reference. In many cases, 
students were referred to the Office of Admissions and Records to pick 
up appropriate catalogs and application blanks. In certain cases, es- 
pecially for those who were eligible for advanced standing or graduate 
work, referrals were also made to specific departments or to particular 
staff members within a department. Referrals were also made to other 
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student personnel services on campus where appropriate. In general, 
the counselors tried to provide quickly information that could be ob- 
tained elsewhere but which would take longer to accumulate. Beyond 
the matter of information, hov'ever, the counselors tried to provide 
support to the potential student through volunteering information about 
the numoers of mature students on campus, their ability to do academic 
work, and some of the kinds of experiences they were having. This 
information may not have been solicited but the counselor felt that it 
would make the person more comfortable in her own plans to return to 
school. The counselors tried to be supportive, but supportive in a rea- 
listic way. When it seemed advisable, the counselor would call and 
arrange appointments with others, or would send information to the ap- 
propriate staff members in order to smooth the way for the students. 



Educational-vocational choice questions 

Questions dealing with vocational or educational choices almost 
invariably figured in the first counseling session. The woman who 
seemed to know exactly what she wanted to do would have questions 
about how this could be carried out and whether or not it was a realistic 
choice. Others knew vaguely what they wanted to do, perhaps had a 
variety of interests which must be narrowed down, or they saw a variety 
of reasonable alternatives. The counselors needed a great deal of 
specific information about training programs for all sorts of profes- 
sions as well as the opportunities for job placement in these fields. In 
certain cases, the client elected tc take a variety of tests in order to 
better specify her interests and abilities. Very often these persons 
were referred to the Vocational Occupational Library in the Student 
Cotinseling Bureau to read about several professions and they were 
also referred to people in various fields to seek information. To a 
great extent this vocational-occupational counseling involved the same 
seeking of information about opportunities and selves that is involved in 
counseling with younger students. However, the information that was 
given must always include information about opportunities for women, 
for women of a particular age, and for women who have had discontinu- 
ities in their education. In most cases the information was more opti- 
mistic and encouraging than many women anticipated it would be. While 
some women were unrealistic in terms of their own abilities and in 
terms of the training required for particular occupations, in more 
cases than not, it seemed, they were tinrealistic in terms of down- 
grading themselves rather than of up-grading themselves. However, it 
did occasionally happen that a woman would have to be advised against 
a college program and into another kind of training. 

Financial Questions 



Counselors would deal with financial questions both as matters of 
fact and as matters cf attitude. Information could be given about tuitions 
and book costs and how and when these obligations must be met. The 
coixnselors also had general information about loans and scholarships 
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that might be available and would often refer those with financial prob- 
lems to the Bureau of Loans and Scholarships for additional help. Be- 
yond this, though, the counselors would also review the family's obli- 
gations and priorities in the use of the family income. Most families 
find an additional expense to be a burden. However, if the wife, hus- 
band, and children look upon the woman's education as an investment, 
rather than as an expense, the financial burden can usually be fitted 
into the budget. An occasional woman would complain bitterly about the 
fee structure of the University even though there were indications that 
this "expense" would cause no major financial burden. If mother's de- 
sires were low on the totem pole of the family's values, or if education 
were low in her own value system, then the prognosis for the woman to 
persist in college was poor. 

Questions on Employment 

Questions of employment were dealt with in much the same way as 
those dealing with educational and vocational choices. They were usu- 
ally a part of the same decisions, since a great many of the women 
coming back to school were very pragmatic and realistic about their 
educational aims. When the counselors had the necessary information, 
they would provide this information to the client. In some cases they 
referred the woman to other sources. In any case they would try to make 
the woman see that finding a particular kind of job in a specific area 
was a matter of probabilities and hardly ever a certainty. Anyone un- 
dertaking a training programof several years duration faces an element 
of risk in finding an appropriate or relevant opening to match the train- 
ing when completed. These risks were usually pointed out. 

The woman who verbalized several alternative interests was usual- 
ly encouraged to obtain information about these employment fields by 
speaking with the various University departments about the training 
programs, by talking with persons working in the relevant areas, and 
by studying employment trends at both the local and the national level. 
The process of getting information not only gave the woman facts upon 
which to make a decision, but it usually increased her confidence in the 
opportunities open to her. Not only did she find that opportunities ex- 
isted, but she also found that people treated her requests and questions 
with respect. 

Some counselees with employment objectives posed very real prob- 
lems for the counselor. Mrs. A.B. , a 36-year-old wife of a medical 
doctor and the mother of three school-age children, wanted to "finish a 
degree program that has definite vocational possibilities. " A registered 
nurse, she did not want to work in her husband's office as he desired. 
The counselor "covered the waterfront" of major fields but found that 
the woman had no interest in teaching, no mathematical skills, no in- 
terest in science, no interest in helping people. The only field that she 
could express a liking for was anthropology and yet she wanted some- 
thing she could use vocationally when "the kids are older. " The coun- 
selor suggested sources of information and also asked her to return for 
testing and further counseling to help clarify a major field. She did not 
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return. It is interesting to speculate on the motivation in this case 
working "r^e^rTusirnd"'"" 

Questions on How to Study 

Probably the most frequent problem expressed by women returnina 

time ctnsTsted of 

bcu wi two or tnree years, or fifteen or twentv. The mar.Tr 
many articles in newspapers andmagasines dealing me educaaonL’ 
system and emphasising the tremendous growth in knowledge in rece^ 
years probably tended to increase this anidety. ““*‘*'‘8® “ 

The lack of confidence in scholastic ability was sometimes ex- 
presse m general terms to which the counselor either gave informa- 

have t: intelligence, or shrmay tlmply 

awa f ^ i personal vein by describing the age and timi 

armost"Ze''of me Minnesota Planner and then stating mat 

ol”ourse imntr,rm”’“’'!-'"“'"®’' ecademic difficulties She, 

to ^ect me fi^st f “Piit'tsm wim admonitions to start slowly and 
to expect the first few courses to be difficult. ^ 

In some cases the anxiety about ability was manifested in verv 

.pe'clfic Oftel me counretr woid give 
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There is an effort to shift the focus of attention and 
effort somewhat away from the mechanics of the reading 
process to an understanding of the role of habits and atti- 
tudes, This helps to build self-confidence and self-reliance 
from which can come increased development in reading 
skill. 

Family Adjustment Questions 



Since the great majority of women returning to school had family 
responsibilities, many questions about the adjustment of the family to 
this new dimension in the wife's or mother's life were seen as impor- 
tant. Family, community, and social obligations already were keeping 
the woman busy and she often wondered how attending classes and study- 
ing could befitted into her already busy schedule. Most women, though, 
realized that adjustments would have to be made and had already de- 
cided which of their community and social responsibilities could be de- 
creased, and how their housework covild be done on a more efficient 
schedule. Many also found that as their own interests expanded, they 
were more likely to demand or encourage independence in their chil- 
dren. As one woman said after only a week in school, "My youngsters 
are already beginning to find their ownmittens in the morning. "Another 
said, "My whole family is organized and behind me. " 

There were no pat answers to family adjustment problems. The 
counselors had to be very sensitive as to what the woman was actually 
saying as she talked about her husband and children. If friction did 
exist in the family, it was possible that it would be increased by a re- 
turn to school. In general, a student needs support and encouragement 
and cooperation athome and this is especially true for mature students. 
It was our experience that the decision for the wife and mother to return 
to school was made by the entire family, and it was usually made before 
she returned her application blanks to the department. 

Sometimes a woman's motivation seemed to stem chiefly from a 
felt need to catch up intellectually with her husband or to keep up with 
her own adolescent children. She hated to be the only one in the family 
without a college degree, or the only one who could not talk about the 
kinds of things people study in college. Sometimes however, a wife's 
returning to school meant that she would be getting educated at levels 
beyond that which her husband had received. Such a differential did not 
automatically create a problem in a family. It rather became a matter 
of how the husband felt about his own security and excellence in his job. 
How well he did his job and how satisfied he was with his own level of 
performance were more important than the degree he held. The same 
situation held for the wife's feelings about herself, and her own abili- 
ties, in relation to her husband and his abilities. The woman who seized 
upon a higher degree as a crutch to prove she was "better" than her 
husband was probably in an unhappy situation. However, differences in 
values and interests could easily be accentuated by a woman's success 
in school. One early member of the Minnesota Plan, a mother of three 
who finished her baccalaureate degree and went on to do graduate work 
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General Campus Adjustment Questions 

hnth woman returning to school or contemplating such a return had 
both specific and general questions about campus life. Since many lived 
in suburban sections, the question of transportalion back and forth to 
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predominantly adult oriented, was encouraged. After some positive 
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" iwf courses in the day school and sitting in the same classes with 
all those bright, young things. " 
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In general then the counselors helped to build or maintain general 
morale by listening to problems that interfere with scholarship, by 
hearing gripes about the University (although they were pvt- ^^ely few 
in number), by interpreting regulations, by referring students to other 
departments for specific relevant aid, and by being an intermediary, 
it e. , introducing women to appropriate people, steering them in the 
most helpful direction. 

Dr. Cornelia McCune summarized this help in a paper given at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association meeting in Minneapolis 
in 1965: 

On the one hand, mature students do not really want to be 
singled out, marked as different, treated specially, segrega- 
ted from others. Nor is it our philosophy to do so. Rather 
we believe that as quickly and completely as possible they 
should be amalgamated into the University community, iden- 
tified with and served by the same facilities, resources, and 
staff as all other students. 

On the other hand, there are times, especially in the be- 
ginning, when the mature student needs and benefits from the 
knowledge that there are counselors designated as 'hers' — 
people to whom it is 'all right' to go with any kind of question 
or difficulty -- particularly with the things she is afraid other 
staff members would not understand or might consider 'silly'. 

The way in which the counselors deal with individtial women 
and with individual problems reflects the point of view, atti- 
tudes, and philosophy of the Minnesota Plan staff and of the 
University of Minnesota. First of all, it is assumed that the 
Minnesota Planner must basically accept and adjust to most of 
what she finds at the University. She cannot expect tlie whole 
institution to be remade for her convenience alone, oicher de- 
mands o . lie resources are just too g. eat. We might bend the 
University but we Ctin't break it entirely. Another assumption 
is that an auxiliary function of good counselors, in addition to 
their primary, individualized service to individual clients, is 
the accumulation of information about students, tlie education- 
al environment, and the possible points of friction between the 
two, and the interpretation of this information in the form of 
suggestions fer reasonable and feasible modification in the 
educational environment. 

Problems stated in the counseling interviews led to several modi- 
fications in rules and procedures for mature students. Both adminis- 
trative and instructional staff members were exceedingly cooperative 
and understanding of the problems of mature students. Many of the 
changes in procedures and additional helping services described in 
other parts of this report came as a result of the need being identified 
in counseling sessions. 

Women who were Counsel ed 

The women who came to the counselors, being a large segment of 
the women joining the program, have already been described as to their 
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objectives, demographic characteristics, and test scores. However, 
statistics often obscure the individual traits and problems of the coun- 
selees. Some brief histories may serve to illustrate both the common- 
ality and the diversity of these traits and problems. An attempt has 
been made to include a wide variety of cases including those in which 
counseling was definitely helpful, those in which counseling may not 
have contributed much, and those in which counseling could provide no 
real answers. 

Since an analysis of demographic characteristics of 1964-65 coun- 
selees showed that the "average” counselee was 35, the mother of three 
children, married to a professional man, and interested in getting a 
degree in education, it seemed that a description of counseling with an 
average" case might be interesting. Actually only two women coun- 
seled in 1964-65 met these specifications. 

One of these "average women" was Mrs. C. D. ^Earlier records 
indicated the ability to do college work and she had attended the Uni- 
versity for approximately one year after high school. The counselor 
described her as a pleasant woman whose husband had had a heart at- 
tack a year earlier. He thought it would be good if she finished a degree 
so that she could support herself and the children in case something 
happened to him. Teaching seemed to be the most practical goal, but 
as they explored this profession, the counselor noted that Mrs. C. D. 
was poorly informed about the alternatives possible, and not too vitally 
involved in choosing one, "Which one would you suggest? " Although it 
did not seem to matter, they finally decided on elementary education. 
Since the counselee lived in a suburb rather distant from the University 
and wanted to proceed slowly in any case, the counselor suggested some 
possible courses to take in evening classes or by television. 

While there was no further counseling appointment after July, 1964, 
a telephone call confirmed the fact that she had successfully completed 
one required course taken by television and had also taken a language 
in a suburban high school adult education program. She was, however, 
appalled at the cost of University courses. While she still verbalized a 
desire for a degree in elementary education, she had decided it would 
be more sensible to wait a year or two until the children were a little 
older and then enroll in day school on a full-time basis. Since there 
seemed to be little intrinsic interest in education in this case, it is 
doubtful if she would return to school as long as her husband remained 
in good health. 

In terms of age, occupational level of husband, number and ages of 
children and amount of previous education, Mrs. E. F. was similar to 
Mrs. C. D. when she first saw a counselor in I960. However, she was 
enthusiastic to "proceed quietly and without fanfare to my secret goal 
of college teaching of history and humanities. " Mrs. E. F. had credits 
from previous attendance at a small college, and had started taking 
evening classes at the University of Minnesota in 1956. Dr. McCune 
was able to pull these credits together and to suggest the courses still 
needed to meet the various lower division requirements of the Arts 
College. Mrs. E. F. proceeded slowly in evening classes until May, 
1962 , when she felt ready to undertake a more ambitious daytime pro- 
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gram. She again contacted the counselor. She said that while an ex- 
perience in leading a group of adults in bible study had confirmed her 
desire to teach mature students, she had decided to be practical and to 
prepare for high school teaching first, with graduate study to come 
later. She sought information on the chances of placement with various 
majors, social sciences, mathematics, or English, all of which she 
enjoyed. The counselor referred her to the College of Education where 
she made application, took a battery of tests, and v/as subsequently ad- 
mitted. A month later, she called again to say she had decided on an 
English major in the College of Education and she was referred to the 
Bureau of Loans and Scholarships as she would then be eligible for a 
loan. After another call to ask help in cutting through some red tape, 
the counselor had no contacts with her until she was asked to write a 
recommendation for the student's placement file. Incidentally, Mrs. 
E. F. received both a loan and a scholarship, credits both to Dr. Mc- 
Cune. 

In June, 1964, she dropped in to say that she was graduating with 
high distinction and that she had been hired to teach English in the sub- 
urban high school in which she had done her student teaching. She ex- 
pected to begin graduate study in the near future. Mrs. E. F. wrote, 
"My experiences have convinced me that an older student can compete 
successfully with younger students in a wide variety of disciplines. The 
word "compete" has unpleasant connotations --my younger classmates 
have been my friends. Perhaps the greatest benefit which I have re- 
cevied from the second experience in college has been a renewed confi- 
dence in these young people. Most of them seem to be more serious 
about their work than the people of my generation twenty years ago. " 

Intellectual curiosity and scholastic ability are necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for successful educational progress. Mrs. G. H. 
was born in 1929. She received her B.A. and elementary education 
certification in 1950 and taught first grade for four -and -a -half years. 
One husband, seven children, and several years later, she joined the 
Minnesota Plan. Mrs. G. H, had taken several graduate and extension 
courses at various schools as the family had moved around the country. 
She had come close to a Master's degree at one time but pregnancy in- 
tervened. She felt that she was becoming more interested in politics 
and international relations, and less interested in teaching. "I am get- 
ting all the contacts I want with that age group at home. " She wanted a 
new direction in terms of vocation and the counselor noted that she 
needed a lot of searching out of information about possible alternatives. 
The ability and the intellectual curiosity were there, but another preg- 
nancy caused a further delay in her educational program. 

Mrs. I. J. was the wife of an elementary school principal and the 
mother of two children 17 and 20. She had a two-year elementary 
teacher's certification and was in her 50's when she came in to Miss 
Loeffler to talk over the relative merits of finishing a degree program 
or simply taking a few courses for self -enrichment. She decided on a 
degree program and was working very successfully towards it. As the 
result of outstanding work in a particular course, she was singled out 
for an interesting research job on campus and later became an under - 
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graduate teaching assistant. Needless to say, she became quite enthu- 
siastic about the prospects for women returning to school. 

The case of Mrs. K. L. illustrates a rather typical educational 
pattern that is evolving for American women. Mrs. L. graduated from 
high school and then earned a two-year A.L.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1950. Her interest at that time, in her words, 
was "getting through as quickly as possible and getting married. " From 
then until 1962, she was a busy wife, mother, and citizen. She had 
three children, was active in politics, did volunteer work at a hospital, 
and became a provisional member of the Junior League. In 1962, at 
the age of 32, she decided that she would slowly embark on her goal of 
a combined Bachelor of Arts with an English Major and a Bachelor of 
Science in Education. She and her husband, a purchasing agent with a 
large research and manufacturing firm, both attended evening classes 
for awhile. After the yotingest child was in school, Mrs. K. L. was 
ready for day classes. She made periodic checks with the counselor 
and wisely held her academic load to about nine credits per quarter. 
She remained full of enthusiasm as she worked steadily toward her 
deepest goals. In 1963, she made this evaluation of the Minnesota Plan, 
"Just knowing it exists and that there are other womenlike me--wanting 
to complete educations or needing the stimulation and sense of satis- 
faction which the past year has brought me — are important. " 

The case of Mrs. M. N. illustrates some of the typical shifting in 
vocational goals that goes on in many women's lives. Mrs. N. was 36 
years old, married to an advertising man, and the mother of three 
school age children. The counselor described her as a slim, attractive, 
sophisticated woman. The counselee had a two-year mixture of liberal 
arts and home economics education received at some midwestern col- 
leges. She taught in rural schools at an earlier age but did not like this 
and looked forward to getting out of teaching. Later, after she had 
been married and thought of returning to work, she felt that office work 
would be better since she "wouldn't have to take it home at night. " 
When she first saw the counselor she was working full-time as a clerk 
for a suburban municipality, but she was finding that clerical work did 
not give her summers at home with the children. Her attitude toward 
children and teaching had also changed and she would once again like to 
become a qualified teacher. A counselor in the College of Education 
outlined the courses she would need before entering the college and she 
took these requirements, one at a time, in evening classes. She was 
plugging away slowly but she had not changed her mind on her goal. 

The case of Miss O. P. is interesting because she was one of the 
relatively few unmarried women in the Minnesota Plan. After high 
school graduation in the late thirties, she went to work in a civil ser- 
vice clerical job where she remained over the years. While she did not 
enjoy her position, she stayed in it because of family responsibilities. 
Miss P. would like to prepare for a change in vocation although any 
educational program would have to be taken slowly in night school. On 
the first interview in October, 1964, she and the counselor talked in 
broad terms about kinds of vocations and agreed that tests might help 
her in making decisions. Just after the first interview she enrolled in 
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evening class courses in psychology and art, and also took the battery 
of tests. When she returned lor an interpretation of these tests, the 
counselor noted she seemed most concerned about scholastic aptitude. 
The counselor was able to assure her of her ability to handle college 
level courses. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank indicated a liking 
for artistic, aesthetic, and literary fields and the Allport-Vernon- 
Liindzey Study of Values verified these interests. However, a below 
average theoretical score created some doubt as to her academic 
"drive. " The Edwards Personal Preference Scale described her as a 
somewhat independent person who needed to feel useful and helpful to 
others, and one who was somewhat dominating, aggressive, and self- 
analytical. Surprisingly enough, she scored very low on the Endurance 
scale and the counselor found this puzzling in view of the fact that she 
had stayed in a job she did not like in order to support herself and three 
other members of the family for many years. However, Miss P. said 
that the picture of herself as being low in endurance was true if it meant 
a person who procrastinates and puts off difficult things. For example, 
she said that she should have embarked on an evening school program 
many years ago. 

The counselor and counselee talked about the kinds of jobs that 
might be available in her areas of interest. Both felt that it would be 
extremely difficult for her to make a living at the kinds of things she 
liked to do. They talked a little about the possibility of getting satis- 
faction out of pursuing the major interests in an avocational way or of 
doing clerical work in a setting more closely related to aesthetic or 
literary fields. Since such a change in jobs would probably result in 
less income, this did not seem like a reasonable alternative in view of 
her family responsibilities. 

This woman is faced with the kinds of problems that mature men 
with family responsibilities face in trying to plan a change of occupa- 
tions. Low endurance and the low theoretical drive did not predict a 
real commitment to a long, challenging educational program. It would 
seem that a more relaxed, avocational program made sense in this 
case. A follow-up one year after counseling showed that Miss O. P. 
had completed her classes in evening school. However, the following 
fall she did not sign up for courses, although she planned to take another 
course soon. 

The case of Mrs. Q. R. is similar in many respects and yet the 
outcome has been totally different. Mrs. R. had worked at a clerical 
job for 11 years to support herself and her three children. The com- 
pany for which she worked had a stock sharing plan so there was a con- 
siderable amount of financial security involved. Mrs. R. was a college 
graduate and tests indicated she still had exceptionally high academic 
ability at age 53. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank indicated a con- 
centration of interests in artistic and literary directions similar to 
Miss O. P. A personality inventory showed a normal profile of a rather 
independent, non -traditional sort of person, a little on the introverted 
side. Score:? on the Study of Values indicated high theoretical, aesthet- 
ic, and religious values. The counselor concluded that she was a lively, 
interesting woman of considerable intellectual potential who was being 
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wasted on a routine clerical job. After several contacts with the coun** 
selor and other staff members, Mrs. Q. R. , to th'i horror of some 
members of her family, resigned from her job and returned to school 
for several months to complete certification in a secondary remedial 
reading program. Even though she was 55 at the time, she had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining an interesting position tutoring special cases of 
reading disability for one of the local public school systems. She wrote, 
*'Thanks for everything. I feel like I have gone through a metamorpho- 
sis — and I almost said resurrection. " 

These few cases out of the hundreds seen by Minnesota Plan coun- 
selors illustrate the great variety of problems brought to the counseling 
interviews. In a case like that of Mrs. Q. R. , the counselor was help- 
ful in clarifying 'ssues and supporting the client through some very 
difficult decisions. For another 55-year -old who wanted the same kind 
of training and who had the same high intellectual drive, the counselors 
could do very little because the woman's academic ability was such that 
she was not admissible to the graduate school. However, returning to 
college is only one interesting alternative in today's world. Counseling 
is beneficial when it leads a person to accept another way of life that is 
realistic for the individual case. 

The most important goal of the Women's Continuing Education Pro- 
gram has been to assist the individual woman in realizing her intellec- 
tual goal whether this meant self -enrichment, preparation for a career, 
increased competency in community affairs, or a combination of these. 
Individual counseling has proved to be the mosteffective means of help- 
ing women attain these goals. 
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Chapter 4 

CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 

Elizabeth L. Cle$$ 



The support and direction of sensitive counseling has proved an 
essential core for any program of continuing education for mature 
women. However > without accompanying^ faculty- supported experi 
ments in educational form and method, any such program remains an 
expansion of service without the imperative dimension of academic pi” 
oneering. The growing pressure of expanding numbers of undergrad- 
uates, added to the equivalent necessity for adult educational renewal, 
threatens traditional academic excellence and places an unseemly bur- 
den on faculty resources. Today's American university finds itself 
largely unprepared both for the expanding number of qualified applicants 
and for its new posture as both transmitter and innovator of knowledge. 
While the early programs for the continuing education of women were 
evolved to serve the community by re -defining and renewing personal 
and professional productivity of women themselves, each had its unique 
experiment designed for the benefit of higher education as a whole. 

Experimental Liberal Arts Seminars 

Insofar as special courses were concerned, the University of Min- 
nesota chose to concentrate its efforts in the area of liberal arts. In 
the experimental stage, the audience was defined! As different as pos- 
sible from the traditional undergraduate body, it was to be a sophisti- 
cated, well-r."d, "educated" cross-section of the leadership of the 
community. The acader : c problem defined by such an audience became 
tliat of re-examination of inherited intellectual assumptions and a con- 
comitant ability to recognize and evaluate the importance and relevance 
of new knowledge. Alertness for new factual information is part of the 
life pattern of this group of people. Problems arise when new facts 
challenge old professional or personal action and reaction. 

An entire year, 1958-59, was devoted to individual informal dis- 
cussion with faculty members from the Arts College and professional 
schools who were concerned with the necessity for renewed adult intel- 
lectual flexibility. Thus, the first experimental seminar was designed 
for presentation in the academic year of 1959-60. Its rationale was the 
presentation of change in conceptual thinking which had occurred over 
the past twenty years in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
Far from being a "survey course, "this seminar, now known as New 
Worlds of Knowledge, is a rigorous exercise for bothfaculty and student 
in the up-dating of intellectual attitudes predicated on the best guess 
about future directions of American society. As is so often the case, 
the University's most outstanding faculty members were the ones most 
enthusiastic about the possibilities inherent in this proposal. {It was 
also possible to enlist the participation of two professors emeriti. 
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A^ ^ ^ Perceptio n was the next addition to the special seminar 
list. This course is an examination of all forms of visual stimuli. 
American society has long been a verbal society with an accompanying 
y mis rust and current bewilderment about the importance of direct, 
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emotional, visual communication. Using psycl.ologists and anthropolo- 
gists^ art historians^ architects^ graphic artists^ painters^ scientists^ 
and sculptors as faculty^ non-verbal influences and responses are ana- 
lyzed in every media from advertising to sea shells. This curricular 
effort to counteract our culture *s veneration of the word is still under- 
going faculty examination and revision to produce a basic pattern which, 
as in all the seminars, can be varied from year to year as new insights 
and information become available. 

In the fall of 1963, a fifth seminar, called Culture and Society, was 
added to the list of liberal arts seminars for women. Designed to give 
perspective to judgments on current world affairs and to encourage 
objective examination of accepted practices in our own society, this 
seminar studies a number of societies remote from our own in space 
or time. The various methods of different social sciences are dis- 
cussed to give a clearer picture of the contribution of each in these 
complex analyses and cross-cultural comparisons. 

The final experimental seminar to date is limited in registration 
to those who have successfully completed at least one of the other sem- 
inars, A probing, historical, interdisciplinary course, its title reveals 
its content. Ideas in America explores the sources and idealistic per- 
mutations which have created the United States as a political and social 
entity, with constant emphasis upon the individual American produced 
by this process. 

Although each seminar began as a non-credit offering because of 
its experimental nature, as the various faculty and the students become 
satisfied that its design is viable, that it is truly an addition to the older 
curricula, and that its quality meets the standards of the graduate fa- 
culty, it is presented to the curriculum committee of the College of 
Liberal Arts for approval of nine credits. To date, these credits are 
automatically applicable in the upper division of the Arts College toward 
a bachelor's degree. Upon petition by the individual student and with 
the approval of his chosen department, these credits also may be used 
to satisfy some requirements for a graduate degree. Careful records 
are kept on each student’s accomplishments, so that when the College 
of Liberal Arts credits the seminar, these credits may be granted 
retroactively. Each registrant is required to indicate her wish to take 
the seminar for credit by November and if she wishes to "store” such 
credit, she may do so until she is free to matriculate in a continuing 
degree program. If she hopes to be able to apply seminar credits to a 
graduate degree, she is asked to do an additional paper if her depart- 
ment so wishes. 

It must be emphasized that the special liberal arts seminars are 
not a curriculum in themselves. They are meant to be an opportunity 
to understand our world- -a world quite different from the one familiar 
to anyone over the age of twenty. They are meant to be the impetus for 
further serious study either in an academic community or in an indi- 
vidual manner. The Minnesota Plan staff also believes that these rig- 
orous seminars have proved conclusively that the quect for higher and 
higher degrees can no longer be considered the criterion of a student's 
serious intent or the social usefulness of the finest possible liberal 
arts education. 
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The original group of students was selected with several criteria 
in mind. They were, as noted, a cross-section of outstanding com- 
mtinity leaders of proven intelligence. An academic degree was not a 
prerequisite. One woman had never been to college, three were the 
holders of Master's degrees, three had completed some but not all of 
the requirements for a baccalaureate. The remaining ten had B.A. 
degrees acquired twenty years previously, on an average. Registrants 
in subsequent seminars have followed much the same distribution with 
a few Ph. D. holders, one lawyer, one physician and several other 
holders of professional degrees. For the five-year period, the student 
age range nas been exactly fifty years, from 26 to 76. Although most 
registrants have taken more than one of these specially designed semi- 
nars, the unduplicated registration figure stands at 352 for the five-year 
period. Following the pattern of total Minnesota Plan registrants, al- 
most all of the seminar participants are married. Husbands' occupa- 
tions differ somewhat since the largest number of seminar students are 
married to physicians and the next largest number, thirty, are wives of 
college or university faculty members. 



Table 14 



Age Distribution of Seminar Participants 
1960 - 1965 


Age Distribution 


Total Seminar Registrants 


Registrants 


- 1965-66 
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25-29 


8 


3 


5 


5 


30-39 


60 


21 


26 


26 


40-49 


128 


45 


43 


43 


50-59 


72 


26 


24 


24 


60-69 


15 


05 


2 


2 


70-79 


2 




— 


— - 


TOTAL 


285 


100 


100 


100 



Table 14 shows that registrants in the special seminars have fol- 
lowed the general pattern of the total Minnesota Plan registration in 
that more young women in their twenties and thirties are now attending. 
Analysis of information on the students in the five seminars offered for 
the academic year 1965-66, for example, shows an age range of only 
36 years, from 26 to 62. Of the 100 women enrolled in special semi- 
nars in 1965-66 four are widowed or divorced and all the rest are mar- 
ried. Among this predominently married group, it is obvious children 
are not an impediment to intellectual refreshment. Nineteen of the 
women currently enrolled have five or more children, with one having 
eleven and three having eight. Of these nineteen, ten have taken at 
least one seminar previous to this recorded year. It is also obvious 
that geography is overcome by motivation. Perhaps only those familiar 
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with the severity of Minnesota winters will appreciate the fact that six 
of the current registrants drove 40-60 miles for class meetings. Fifty- 
nine women were new to the seminars in 1965-66, while forty-one had 
taken at least one previous such course, A few women have taken as 
many as five seminars. This profile, except for the drop in the average 
age, follows the pattern established by the 1959-60 group. 

Two examples will illustrate the often unexpected results of this 
kind of experience. Mrs. S. T. , accepted in one of the early seminars 
on the basis of her proven commtinity leadership and intellectual curi- 
osity, had finished her formal education with high school. Her day-to- 
day performance and involvement in her first seminar were outstanding 
and a member of the graduate faculty in history agreed to supervise her 
paper for the course. She chose to attempt the first biography of the 
wife of one of the Midwest's "empire builders, " Using a tape recorder 
she interviewed al. surviving friends of her subject and persuaded the 
family to release many personal papers for her examination. The re- 
sulting document prompted a telephone call to the supervisor of the 
seminar from a history professor annotincing that it wa_ worthy of an 
"A at the graduate level and must be published by the historical socie- 
ty. " As a result, Mrs, T, , who had had no intention of working outside 
her home, became a part-time member of the historical society staff 
and is currently at work on the biography of another influential Minne- 
sota Pioneer, 

Mrs. U. V, , the holder of a twenty -five-year -old degree in English 
Literature from an eastern women's college, enrolled in New Worlds 
of Knowledge as the last of her four sons applied for college. In the 
spring of that year, she began to consider taking courses in the regular 
biology curriculum so that she could better understand her doctor - 
husband's preoccupations. At approximately the same time, the sem- 
inar director was conferring with a zoologist faculty member who had 
just finished preparing the ten-year prediction of the department's 
space and faculty needs for the University's President, The professor's 
burden of complaint was the amount of time spent in training graduate 
students to be laboratory teachers, only to have them disappear to 
another University position the following year. On impulse, he asked 
if there might not be a geography -bound Minnesota Plan registrant who 
would be interested in this type of part-time academic employment. He 
was desperate enough to ask for one test-specimen who, although she 
may have had no courses in biology, would be willing to undergo his 
supervisory training. Mrs. V,, much to her own surprise, consented 
to act as the requested guinea pig, even though she had taken no course 
in the sciences since her high school days. Instructed to enroll in an 
introductory course taught by the harassed zoologist himself, within 
two months she was acknowledged the most capable student the profes- 
sor had ever met. She spent the rest of the year being given special 
assignments to maintain her interest and accelerate her competence. 
The following fall she began to teach a biology laboratory section and 
continues to do so with distinction and delight. 

These experimental liberal arts seminars were tailored to fit th 3 
busy woman's daily time schedule. They meet in the morning for half 
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a day, once every two weeks throughout the academic year, with an oc- 
casional all-day session to intensify the experience. In spite of the 
effort to avoid publicity until the experiment had proved itself, women 
will talk and soon seminar husbands were insisting that similar sem- 
inars be held at a time convenient for them. The University also re- 
ceived several anonymous telephone calls from men who pointed out 
that the Minnesota Plan seminars were discriminating against the male 
population. As a result, the Minnesota Plan seminars have been adapt- 
ed so that at least one can be given each year at a time convenient for 
the employed male. 

The University of Minnesota's success with this kind of demanding 
education presented by its foremost teachers points a new direction. 
People of intellectual maturity, no matter what their chronological age, 
can unearth factual material for themselves, given a solid and coherent 
understanding of the concepts with which they must live. The use of 
this method to "humanize" a professional curriculum is already under- 
way experimentally in the University's medical school. Since the per- 
sonal growth of the individual underlies the efficiency with which he 
utilizes his skills, the University of Minnesota believes that its special 
liberal arts seminars may have contributed something of value to the 
emerging pattern of American higher education. 

Neighborhood Seminars 

Neighborhood seminars are another example of a curricular inno- 
vation begun through the Minnesota Plan but now encompassing a much 
wider and rapidly increasing audience. These faculty-led sessions are 
available to any group of 16 or more people with a common interest in 
any subject for which the University can provide a competent and willing 
instructor. Usually composed of eight two-hour sessions, the seminars 
range from the introductory to the post-professional. Their beginnings 
were within the Mirmesota Plan structure when Mrs. W. V., the 28- 
year -old mother of young children and the wife of a rapidly rising young 
executive, called to ask if she and a number of her friends in like cir- 
cumstances, who could not spend time enough from home to commute 
to the University for a regular class, could study under different cir- 
cumstances. This particular group of women, all college graduates, 
found themselves progressively more bewildered by their husbands' 
new business -related conversations and wished to make an intensive 
study of American economic history. Meeting one morning every two 
weeks in the living room of one of the group's members and combining 
extensive assigned reading and discussions, these women continued to 
meet for several years studying various topics. Now that many of their 
children are in school all day, a number of them have returned to the 
campus for further, more formal study. The enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipants was so great that as other daytime seminars for women were 

being formed a number of evening groups including husbands and wives 
were also requested. 

The neighborhood seminar format has been extended to accommo- 
date special requests by groups of women who were not necessarily 
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MiWapolU "'" Roman's Division of the 

ment dL 1 of Commerce requested a seminar on manage - 

Cent slopment. Dr. Thomas Mahoney of the Industrial Relations 
Center consented to develop this course and twenty-two women race ved 

^orr^d oJ V offering^was deveTierfr^e 

Problem foLfn vTn/l ” Creative 

__ o^em Solving^ and the sessions were led by Dr. Fred Amran';^ 

a„K- beginning, neighborhood seminars were given onlv on 

subjects selected by the participants. Some examples I^e Post War 

frlalTf"off "" ^eas of the 

TT~— — tt • ^ . ^ offering two such seminars with subiects 

forrer patternT/'T — U--ts tha't the 

JZZ I seminar on request" has been resumed. The pro- 

resSar «hat it has been transferred into a 

regular operating arm, Off-Campus Classes of the General Extension 

fnt " I d "on— edit but University-lrLled 

hers spreading throughout the state, utilizing faculty mem- 
bers. ThTss^rLTL'*”^"'' well as University facul^ mem- 

V « ? S^aat impetus from the joint appointment 

by Cooperative Extension and the General Extension DivSln of a ^ate 

PlLr^rtes maw of "i* *he Minnesota 

x-j.an, serves many of its members. 

Other Special Offerings 

nizedt;"’^ departments within the University of Minnesota have recog- 

educaf f °'”»a ^°r providing opportunities for continuing 

Plarstaff has h °"Tuf 8 -duates. The Minnes^f 

Pten staff has been avaaable to act as resource persons whe. requested 

The Schoolof Nursing requested help in setting up a course in reseaixh 

methodology for its department heads. The Jesuit was a cross-dTsci- 

‘he types of research design which are 
applicable to the different areas encompassed by the interests of the 
nursing faculty. The School of Home EconomiL, af w 00!^ inltfal 

Z:tZTr T "==‘ 8 -^ "" -cellLtlLLs "f 

meetings for a large group of Home Economists in Homemaking This 
depar ment has also received foundation support to studremXyment 
opportunities for returning, mature professionals. ^ 

Although not considered a part of the Minnesota Plan's curricular 

eral Extension Division, are special offerings which have been utilized 
consistently by registrants in the Plan. These series often nlann^H 
jointly with fte staff of the World Affairs Center, focuj upon a single 

thl^TwJntils- rh-^*'° Glory of Byzantium; The Temper of 

in ^ ‘ Chinese Backgrounds; Inca, Aztec and Maya. By bring- 

ing outstanding authorities from universities throughwt thi North 
merican continent and by utilizing the point of view of as many dif- 

i^'"oJ P°”‘hla, an attempt is made to Ulumine the total- 

ity of a topic. Carefully selected rei.ding lists are compiled by the 
lecturers and, as often as possible, an evening course for credit in the 



subject is taught by a University faculty member in conjunction with the 
ec These series are planned to cover subjects which are not 

taught in depth in the current University curricula. 

The Regular Curriculum 

Although special curricular offerings have been an important de- 
velopment of the Women's Continuing Education Program, there is no 
one special course of study for all members. As is implied in the 
c apters on counseling, the emphasis of the program has been on utili- 
zing an the educational opportunities at the University in a manner best 
suited to the objective, the available time, and the energy of each Min- 
nesota Plan member. In addition to the special programs developed, 
these resources include regular day classes, evening classes, corre- 
spondence courses and courses by television. Accredited courses 
acce^able for a variety of degrees are given by all of these means. 
The Department of Evening Classes also offers a number of special 
certificate programs. A Bachelor of Arts degree in several areas is 
also attainable in evening classes as are certain Master's degrees. 

The University of Minnesota already had much of the flexibility 
necessary for the adult student with other responsibilities. Most de- 
gree programs could be pursued on either a full-time or part-tixTie 
basis. In addition, day-time "accredited courses" could be taken by 
adults who held a baccalaureate degree or who were 24 years of age in 
an Adult Special Status. While this category was meant for non-degree 
students with a limited educational objective, it also provided the op- 
portunity to test one's ability and motivation. Students may transfer 
from ^is category to a degree program although only the first quarter 
of work as an Adult Special is transferable to the Graduate School. 

One oi the real academic problems illumined by the experiences of 
the Minnesota Plan has been that of transfer of credits. Since 39% of 
the women seeking continuing education through the Minnesota Plan had 
attained some college credits but not a baccalaureate degree, transfer 
of credits is a sizeable problem. The regulations of the University 
were fairly flexible since credits from any accredited college or uni- 
versity were accepted toward graduation and only the final year, 45 
credits, had to be spent in residence. One member with three years of 
previous college work, joyous because her husband had been transferred 
to Minneapolis, reported that she had li't’-ed within commuting distance 
of five eastern colleges but not one would accept her as a senior. With 
die American population becoming more and more mobile, an increas- 
ing number of able students will be discommoded by the rigidity of many 
institutions of higher education. 

Recognizing that many adults have life experiences equivalent to 
material presented in certain classes, use has been made, whenever 
possible, of the University's permission to take a course "in absentia" 
by satisfactorily passing a proficiency examination. Provision for this 
kind of acquisition of course credits existed in almost every college of 
the University long before the Minnesota Plan was formalized. Few 
advisors seemed to know of its existence, however, and the Minnesota 
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Plan's use of these possibilities prov^jd its effectiveness to the degree 
where the University Senate, in the spring of 1965, passed a resolution 
recommending wider use and more frequent recommendations of the 
proficiency examination throughout all departments. 

early registrant in the Plan, will serve as an ex~ 
ample of the kind of woman in the kind of situation where the proficiency 
examination becomes not only wise but iinpe rati ve. Mrs. Z. , with an 
eighteen -year “old Bachelor's degree in home economics from another 
university within the Big Ten, wished to enter the College of Education 
in order to qualify for a teaching position. The College of Education, 
impressed with her academic record, was eager to enroll her but indi- 
cated that Minnesota's College of Home Economics must approve her 
undergraduate credits. The Z's had just built a house incorporating all 
of the most efficient and contemporary aids to home management. They 
were the parents of four children of junior high school and high school 
age, each of whom was doing well in school and in his social milieu. 
Mrs. Z. presented her undergraduate transcript to the College of Home 
Economics and was congratulated on her high grade-point average. 
However, it ' as pointed out that the University of Minnesota required 
two courses which Mrs. Z. had not taken eighteen years before. The 
two courses turned out to be "Family Relationships " and "The Buying 
Home Appliances. " In a state of understandable confusion, Mrs, Z, 
returned to the Minnesota Plan counselor to askfor further suggestions. 
Through one telephone conversation the counselor and the College of 
Home Economics arranged for proficiency examinations in each of the 
required courses, which Mrs. Z. took the following week and passed 
most satisfactorily. 

Some V omen returning to the University, particularly for higher 
degrees, find the independent but guided study of "reading courses" a 
solution for their inability to spend three days a week coming to the 
campus for a class. 

The majority of degree -oriented women, however, are participants 
in regular daytime classes, where in the course of five years, they 
have been welcomed as exciting additions by the faculty and stimulating 
companions by the students. It is obvious that most women with home 
responsibilities cannot undertake a full scholastic load in addition and, 
therefore, must proceed toward a degree more slowly. However, in 
the first five years of operation of the Minnesota Plan, at least 18 
women completed some kind of professional certification requirement, 
seven completed A.L.A. degrees, and 82 Bachelor's degrees, 18 Mas- 
ter's degrees, and one Ph. D. were also attained. Since there is no 
automatic reporting of these accomplishments to the Minnesota Plan 
offices, these figures are a minimal statement. 

As knowledge expands and interdisciplinary degrees resultingly 
decrease, the capable adult often chooses to bypass a degree program 
in favor of an individually designed graduate level program pragmati- 
cally dictated. For example, Mrs, A, C., one of the area's outstand- 
ing civic leaders, came to the Minnesota Plan with a request for a 
degree program in geriatric problems covering fields ranging from 
psychiatry through sociology to architecture. At the time, this was not 
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possible within the existing structure. Therefore, she was advised to 
branch out through the University departments involved, taking courses 
as an Adult Special student and accepting the impossibility of a degree 
at the end of her studies. Her contribution to the community, as a 
result, has been highly informed but the trail which she blazed for her- 
self is not marked on any official University curricular map for others 
to follow. Both the individual woman and the community gained from 
such a possibility within the University, although a regrettable number 
of academicians still feel that a program of study without a degree goal 
must indicate a lack of seriousness on the part of the student. 

Conclusion 



It is obvious that the educational needs of adults run the gamut from 
beginning courses in higher education to graduate study and profes- 
sional education to a more general kind of re-examination of intellectual 
assumptions. In keeping with the land -grant philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Minnesota Plan staff has tried to accommo- 
date the resources of University to the needs and objectives of the 
student, rather than trying to force each student into an institutional 
mold. The individual woman has been encouraged to pursue a continu- 
ing education in accordance with her own value system, her own re- 
sponsibilities, and her own desires. 
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JOB PLACEMENT IN THE MINNESOTA PLAN 



Vera M. Schletzer 
Barbara K. Mantini 



Since entry or re-entry into the labor force is the goal of so many 

dTs^oroorv T who Lcrz 

ire or opportunity for continuing education, the history of the place- 
mant fanctzon of the Minnesota Plan is of special relevaLe. Inarms 
of the interesting and chaUenging job opportunities found to be open to 

rtTe”! b ‘---d - huge success. In Terms 

of &e number of women actually placed, a different judgment must be 

made In general, though, the simple story is that many TSTtive 
positions exist waiting to be filled by capable women. 

The Development of the Placement Service 

eram^T.i‘'^"TT‘ Continuing Education Pro- 

IstaMishL Ttr ^ augmented an already 

wuT it operation at the University of Minnesota. As 

com operations of the Plan, the general aim was to augment or 

complement existing services, not to duplicate or supersede them In 
order to understand placement in the continuing educatTn prTgrTm a 
review of the total placement operation at this University is necessaiy. 
of MinneTiT d° ' ° PhVamal size and large enrollment, the University 

Sev^Tl T ftTlTr” T ‘="«'^^liaed placement service. Instead^ 
Several of fte larger coUeges within the University maintain seuarate 

mTrr graduates. AlLduLCal place- 

ments, teachers, student personnel workers, counselors, administra- 

r/Te°BuTelTof’R’'°"' kindergarten through coUege level, are handled 
.aucation. The Col™" tTeTal ATf,^rthl^^^ 

r-=;ry":nrHTr EToI:^f Js’o “^n“:L^;tTlTntireT 

designed to serve their own graduates. In addition, of course, those 

ttroueTJhi or professional degrees usually find positions 

through their department chairmen or major advisors. 

The primary purpose of these placement offices is, of course to 

.n- fuu-time employment upon graduation 

en this focus is expanded to include placement assistance to previous’ 

STl‘nTtTd'"fT"'^"‘ positions, but this feature is sometimes 

eliminated if the resources of a particular office become strained by 

*e pressmg needs of its current graduating class. Thus far, this hT 
appened in only one of the five major placement offices. 

To coordinate the Several placement offices of the University ar- 
range recruiting dates for companies interviewing on campus, UfL 
lob listings to the proper office, and to serve a! a gene'T cleaTng 
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house of information regarding placement, a Placementinquiries Clear - 
ance Office was established. This office was handled on a half time 
basis by an advanced graduate student and was located within the Bureau 
of Recommendations. 

After the Minnesota Plan had been in existence for several months, 
it became apparent that many women without the need or desire for ad- 
ditional education were seeking help in finding suitable jobs. While 
some could qualify to use existing University services, either through 
having been a graduate of the University many years earlier or having 
been a graduate of a school with which Minnesota placement offices had 
reciprocity, others could not be accepted. In any case, their problems 
were clearly different from the typical applicant at the various place- 
ment offices. Since the Minnesota Plan placement operation was seen 
as a part-time position augmenting the existing services, it was de- 
cided to combine this responsibility with that of the Placementinquiries 
Clearance Office and to have the same person hold both part-time jobs. 

In 1961 , Roger Larson became the first Minnesota Plan Placement 
Consultant. When Mr. Larson decided to switch to a teaching position 
in the General College in 1963, Mrs. Barbara K. Mantini took over the 
placement duties. These duties were to find and list jobs appropriate 
for women (with the emphasis on those jobs requiring higher education), 
to make referrals and placements of women into jobs, to consult with 
women concerning job opportunities, to advise women on job -hunting 
procedures, and to issue a bi-weekly job newsletter describing a vari- 
ety of positions currently available. 

The history of this aspect of the program has been both gratifying 
and frustrating. Since most women who return to school in a degree 
program use the placement facilities of the appropriate colleges, these 
newly trained women usually do not come to the Minnesota Plan consul- 
tant. Therefore, this chapter does not account for the dozens of recent 
graduates who have successfully entered the field of teaching, library 
science, and social work, as three instances. Many others came to 
discuss where to look for certain kinds of jobs and then track down 
leads given by the consultant. Since these are not technically definable 
as "placements, " they are not counted in the statistics presented here. 
It is rather frustrating to the person on the job, though, to have these 
capable and recently trained persons, who are easy to place, by-pass 
this office. Whereas the woman with no training, or with training hope- 
lessly outdated, and the woman who "thinks she might" want a job re- 
main permanently listed as those seeking a position but remaining 
unplaced. 

In spite of these limitations, the facilities of the Minnesota Plan 
placement office have been important to a small but increasing segment 
of the membership. During Roger Larson's first year (the second 
year of the program), he wrote letters to 705 members asking if they 
were interested in assistance in finding jobs. One hundred sixty-five 
women (23%) indicated that they would seek placement, 42 (6%) immed- 
iately, 52 (7%) within one year, and 71 (10%) within five years. The 
proportion of those seeking placement to new members in any year has 
varied from this 6% to 16% in 1963, to 9% in 1964, to 11% in 1965. For 
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the total five years, 259 women, 10% of the total membership, have 
registered with the placement office. The average number of women 
registered at any one time expanded from 35 in 196 1-62 to 88 in 1964- 
65, 

To a great extent, the number of placements actually made reflect 
the restrictions and the motivations of the women. In four years, 399 
suitable jobs were listed by the placement office but only 59 placements 
were actually made. Successful placements increased steadily, with 
yearly totals being 8, 9, 16, and 26. For the first three months of the 
1965-66 year, 12 placements were made, indicating the growth possi- 
bilities for this part of tlie program. 

In general, it seems safe to say that if a woman really needs a job, 
either because of personal drive or financial necessity, a job can be 
found for her. Over the years, the Minnesota Plan placement office 
placed women in many firms in the Minneapolis -St. Paul area and de- 
veloped enough contacts to be able to locate jobs of all kinds at many 
ability levels when it became necessary. Unfortunately, however, many 
of the women who register with the pla,cement office as seeking employ- 
ment are either "window shopping" for the ideal job they might like 
some day, or have so severely limited themselves as to what they can 
and will accept, that they have virtually excluded themselves from em- 
ployment of any kind. Mrs. E. , for example, had told the placement 
consultant that she wanted a part-time job in interior decorating and 
seemed to have excellent qualifications for such a position. The con- 
sultant located a job which fit Mrs. E's specifications exactly and 
called her to arrange an interview appointment, only to be told that 
Mrs. E. couldn't possibly consider working or even interviewing until 
after the skiing season was over because she had too many ski weekends 
planned with her friends. Then there is Mrs. G., " ho has been os- 
tensibly looking for a job for 2 1/2 years, but who will accept a position 
only if it meets rigid specifications: It must be located on the bus line 
on which she lives (she will not change buses), it must be a typing job 
in a doctor's office (no shorthand), and the hours must be 9-3. Need- 
less to say, she will probably be "looking for a job" for quite some 
time to come ! 

Consulting gradually became an even more important function of 
this office than placement itself. Many mature women came in to dis- 
cuss the en\ployment situation and to receive suggestions on where and 
how to look for a job, how to write resumes, and other such job-related 
topics. Some wish to discuss job prospects before they embark on a 
training program. The number of interviews held with Minnesota Plan 
women by the placement consultant grew from 66 in 1961-62 to 138 in 
1964-65, for a total of 415 for the total period. Many profited from 
suggestions received. Mrs. K. , for example, was a woman of 56 who 
had teacher training 30 years before and had some typing skills. 
For several years she had held a clerical job with a volunteer organi- 
zation. Suddenly Mrs. K. , because of her husband's illness, was forced 
to be the chief family breadwinner and had to earn a salary sufficient 
to puy her husband's extensive medical expenses as well as their living 
costs. As a result of her talks with the placement consultant, she be- 
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gan a systsmatic ssarch lor a position which would utilize her basic 
intelligence and maturity, her education, her v< ' mteer experiences, 
and her oiiice skills. She wrote a very professional resume which she 
had attractively printed for distribution to potential employers, she 
began following interesting leads and interviewing with firms with the 
idea that she would learn valuable lessons from each such contact. Her 
confidence gradually built up and siie began to enjoy her job hunt. As a 
result of her enthusiasm and no-nonsense approach, she was able to 
find a position with a social service agency which paid her $8,000, 
$2, 000 more than she had stated as her minimum acceptable salary and 
double her previous clerical sal?ry. Since she has been performing 
very successfully on her new job for over a year, it is obvious that her 
qualifications were excellent. All she needed was organization and 
"know-how"— and the encouragement and assurance that she was not 
too old and that she had much to offer an employer. 

Most mature women who are contemplating their return or first 
entry into the job market desperately need some realistic advice. They 
wonder whether they should fib about their age, where they should begin 
looking for a job, what their chances are compared to those of the re- 
cent college graduate. They need an honest appraisal of the "plus" and 
"minus" factors and how to make the most of the one and minimize the 
other. Although each woman is an individual case, we have found that 
there are several basic rules that most Minnesota Planners in search 
of a job found extremely useful. Concisely stated, and without the 
elaboration and examples usually given these are: 

1. Be honest! Realistically analyze both your good and bad points 
and take advantage of all the plus factors. 

2. Don't limit yourself any more than you absolutely have to. 

3. Use your imagination to best combine your skills and interests 
in a paying job during the hours you can work. 

4. Be professional. Learn how to write a resume and a letter of 
application, how to act during an interview, what to expect 
from an employer. 

5. Don't expect or demand special concessions because of your 
age or because you are a woman. 

6. Shop for a job--at least as carefully as you would shop for a 
fur coat or a new stove. 

What kinds of women ^ register for placement help from the Min- 
nestoa Plan office? Since the service has been freely available to any- 
one needing help, it has been seen by some women as just another 
placement agency. Asa result, a few women who have been unable to 
find or hold a position, even through rehabilitative agencies, have 
signed up for help. Others have high ability but questionable motivation. 
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They need time and guidance to think through what they want to do. 
While the numbers in each of these categories have been small, the 
person trying to be of service must be skillful in helping her clients 
clarify their motivations as well as their limitations. 

However, the great majority of women who came to find help 
through the Minnesota Plan Placement Office were highly capable and 
motivated. Some came because they wa' ted part-time jobs, others 
because they wanted professional or administrative positions. Family 
responsibilities often restrict the choices of these women, however, 
and they may be unable to accept a job that is too demanding of time and 
energy or that conflicts with the demands of husband or children. Since 
they are geographically tied to the locality determined by their hus- 
band's jobs, they cannot conside" positions located beyond feasible 
commuting distance of their homes. 

How do women indicate they want placement assistance? Every 
woman who returns a Minnesota Flan application blank receives a letter 
from the Placem.ent consultant along with a placement questionnaire. 
If she is interested in finding a job, she returns the questionnaire and 
then fills out a blank indicating some relevant data about herself. 
Whenever possible, the woman also comes into the office to discuss 
possibilities and plans with the consultant. Women who indicated an 
interest in placement were sent, on a bi-weekly basis, a listing of 
several jobs currently open. If a woman were interested in a particular 
job, she called to find out the name of the employer and was free to 
contact him for an interview. While Mrs. Mantini tried to encourage 
likely candidates to make the contacts and to discourage those who did 
not meet the employer's needs, each woman was free to apply for any 
job. Figure B (p. 53), is an example of the bi-weekly form used to 
circulate the description of jobs open. 

The most gratifying aspect of the Placement operation has been the 
demonstration of the need for mature women in the labor force. Dozens 
of employers have called to seek mature women for various positions. 
Some have not known of the Placement Office but merely felt that among 
the women interested in continuing education must be one who had the 
qualifications for a particular position. An analysis of 323 jobs listed 
by the Minnesota Plan along various dimensions gives an interesting 
overview of jobs available to mature women in the Twin Cities, In 
reading this description, though, one must remember that many posi- 
tions open to women are listed either exclusively or primarily in other 
offices and many jobs listed with the Minnesota Plan were filled without 
being advertised on the bi-weekly form, either because they required 
highly specialized qualifications or because they were filled so fast that 
they never got listed. 

The time dimension is often the important one for the wife and 
mother so a special effort has been made to locate part-time jobs. Of 
the 323 jobs analyzed, 63 or 20% were part-time. Eleven percent 
specified 20 or fewer hours per week, and 9% said 21 to 35 hours. 
Five of the part-time and 23 of the full-time jobs were for a specified 
time duration, i.e. , for a school year only, for three months, etc. 
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Table 16 



L=vel of Education Required for Position. Listed with Minnesota Plan 



L^vel of Education 

Educational requirements not specified 
High School 
Business School 
Some college 

Some college plus clerical skills 

Bachelor's degree (includes school certificate) 
Some graduate school 
M. A. degree 

Specific (dental hygiene, music) 



N 


% 


28 


9 


45 


14 


9 


3 


86 


27 


26 


8 


114 


35 


3 


1 


10 


3 


2 


1 


323 


101 



availlw ^ education required for the positions 

available. It will be noted that 75% of the employers definitely wanted 

persons with various amounts of college training. An additional 9% did 
not specify any particular educational requirements but perhaps they, 

iTl rTTn or else they would not have con- 

tacted the University. 

Figure B 

MINNESOTA PLAN PLACEMENT OFFICE 
102 Burton Hall 
373-2268 

March 31, 1965 

Well, the less said about this past month the better ! We can only 

hope that street and sidewalks will soon be negotiable - or navigable - 

and you can begin job hunting in earnest. A couple of today's listings 

are really interesting and chaUenging positions - so consider them 
carefully. 

Position: 'Statistician - Full time April 1 - November 1. Compile 

statistics for research project. Good background in statistics, 
some biostatistics helpful. Salary: Open, depends on qualifical 
tions. Location of Job: St. Paul. 

Position: Assistant Director in Museum Education D epartment - 

Conduct tours, assist on exhibitions, teach two classes per week 
plus special workshops, work two Sundays per month, act as edu- 
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cation office manager and handle general correspondence and bud- 
getary details. Studio and art history experience are implicit; 
teaching background desirable. Capacity for handling a variety of 
projects, a genuine interest in working with both adults and young 
children. Salary: Open, 

Position: Several Part Time Positions - April 1 - November 1, Tab- 

ulation, typing of reports, some editing for medical research 
project. Salary: Open. Location of Job: St. Paul. 

Position: Clerical - Anything in clerical line. High school gradua- 

tion. Experience not necessary. Typing ability is necessary. 
Salary: Commensurate with experience, background and ability. 
Location of Job: St. Paul. 

Position: State Organization Service Representative (Trainee) - Full 

time - 12 month job - advise and assist member groups in im- 
proving organizations, developing programs, arranging meetings, 
carrying out group projects, etc. College graduation. Prefer 
some office experience. Must be able to type own correspondence. 
Must have had some experience in volunteer organizations (PTA, 
AAUW, League of Women Voters, etc.) Salary: $400-547. Loca- 
tion of Job: West Campus - University of Minnesota, 



However, if an employer called with a clearly non-collegiate type 
job, the listing was usually made in order to keep the contact and be- 
cause there were very few members who had only a high school educa- 
tion. 

When an employer called to list a job, he was asked what kind of 
training or major he preferred the candidate to have and what other 
majors would be considered. These areas of training are listed in 
Table 17 which indicates that the job requirements cover a wide gamut 
of major fields. Some employers were interested primarily in secre- 
tarial or clerical skills, usually with "some college" while others 
needed a particular background, such as statistics, but also one of the 
clerical abilities. 



Areas of Training Required for Jobs Listed with Minnesota Plan 



Mrs. Barbara K. Mantini 
Placement Consultant 



Table 17 



Academic Field 



Preferred Considered Need Clerical 

Skills Also - - 



Art 

Bacteriology 

Business 

Chemistry 

Clerical 



4 

1 

7 

12 

35 



2 



1 
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Table 17 - Continued 



Academic f'leld Preferred 

Dental Hygiene 2 

Education 3 

Elementary Education (N.K. P. ) 5 

English 16 

Home Economics 2 

Interior Decoration 3 

Journalism 20 

Languages 2 

Liberal Arts 16 

Library Science 4 

Laboratory Technician 2 

Mathematics H 

Medical Technology 4 

Modeling 1 

Music 4 

Nursing 1 

Occupational Therapy 1 

Personnel 9 

Physical Education 3 

Physics 1 

Photography 1 

Political Science 

Psychology I7 

Sales and/or Advertising 4 

Secretarial 57 

Social Sciences 7 

Social Work 3 

Sociology 15 

Special Education 3 

Statistics 7 

Zoology 

No specific area'i' 14 



Considered 



8 

9 



11 

4 

2 

1 

4 



1 



2 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

3 
2 

4 
2 
4 
1 



Need Clerical 
Skills Also -- 



2 



3 

5 

1 

6 

1 



2 



2 



4 



297 80 26 



*:<These jobs included such things as banquet hostess, tea room mana- 
ger, assistants in nursery schools, food service workers, and taping 
textbooks for the blind. 



The last analysis made of the total number of jobs was along the 
dimensions of kinds of duties involved. The diversity is intriguing. 

Summary 

The Minnesota Plan Placement Office was developed to serve those 
women in the continuing education program who were interested in en- 
tering the labor force and for whom the existing placement offices were 
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not app> k 1 -te. C’c suiting or counseling about various job~related 
problems rov d to be as important a need for these women as actual 
placement in positions. Since family responsibilities often impose 
restrictions upon women contemplating a return to the labor force, 
many attractive and interesting openings have gone unfilled. However, 
the great diversity of positions open to women is encouraging. 



Table 18 



Kinds of Jobs Listed in Minnesota Plan Placement Office 




Administrative 




55 


Personnel 


21 




Program Development 


34 




Clerical Fields 




105 


Clerical 


27 




Bookkeeping 


6 




Receptionist 


5 




Research - tabulation 


5 




Secretarial 


56 




Secretarial - bilingual 


4 




Steno - reporting 


2 




Chemists and laboratory technicians 




17 


Computer programming 




4 


Counseling 




6 


Food Service Worker 




5 


Interior Decorator 




3 


Librarian and library aides 




10 


Literary 


1 


36 


Advertising 




Editing 


21 




Reading 


3 




Writing 


11 




Psychometrist 




6 


Research (some including statistics) 




17 


Sales 




5 


Social Worker 




4 


Teaching 




30 


Distributive education 


6 




Elementary 


3 

1 




Junior High School 




Night School (adults) 


3 




Nursery School 


7 




Tutoring 


2 




Special Education 


8 


20 

325 


Miscellaneous 
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’1‘Includes one or t.wo tj,ch in these diverse categories: Artist, Assis- 
tant Curator, Bacteriologist, Dental Hygienist, Engineer, Hostess, 
Instructors for t jwling, modeling, and knitting. Life Guard, Nurse, 
Occupational Therapist, Photography Assistant, Policewoman, Psy- 
chologist, Tape Coordinator. 
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Qiaptar 6 

FIVE-YEAR REPORT 

UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 

Vera M. Schletzer 



The fondest hope of almost everyone connected with the Minnesota 
Plan has been that the objectives and ideals of the program would be- 
come important to the regularly enrolled undergraduate woman at the 
University of Minnesota* It will be recalled that the objectives of the 
Women's Continuing Education Program were to make full utilization of 
the nation's resources of able and educated women, and to increase 
personal happiness and satisfaction of individual women by helping them 
make full and productive use of their capacities and their time. Fore- 
seeing that intellectual skills and technical training tend to become 
rusty or out of date while in the homemaking phase of their lives, many 
girls fail to begin or to complete their higher education even when they 
have the necessary intellectual ability and financial resources. Fur- 
thermore, the programs of many women in college la^k direction be- 
cause they cannot foresee a long-range vocational or professional 
objective. 

One goal of the Minnesota Plan was to help young women foresee 
and plan realistically for the interrupted, multiple -role lives they 
would lead so that they would maintain their intellectual skills and 
training in order to make major contributions to society. 

In order to accomplish the major purposes of realistic planning 
and maintaining intellectual skills, several specific means were pre- 
sented in the original proposal. It was suggested that students in col- 
lege needed guidance in planning their programs with the long, as well 
as the short-term future in mind. It was suggested that students who 
dropped out of college needed more information on how they could con- 
tinue ard complete their formal education later. It was suggested the 
housebound mothers needed special educational opportunities geared to 
their own daily schedules. It was suggested that exit interviews should 
be held with young women who were leaving college before graduation. 

The main responsibility for the so-called undergraduate program, 
meaning the attempt to involve the younger, regularly enrolled coed, 
was assigned to the coordinator's office, although individual counseling 
was ordinarily done by the counselors. Four young women at various 
times have assisted the coordinator in these duties on a part-time basis. 
Mrs. Marion Linoff, a young, married, graduate student with two 
children was the first assistant. Miss Louise Blair, a senior, was 
the next person involved. Mrs. Clare Johnson Jewell, newly graduated 
and married, followed. The next assistant coordinator for working 
with undergraduates was Miss Rosemary Thompson who had a longer 
history of student personnel work, having worked as a residence hall 
director at Kansas State University for two years. 
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reach students, a great many resources were already organized, avail- 
able and, happily, cooperative. 

For most freshmen and transfer students, the first trip to campus 
prior to entry at the University is for the Two -Day Orientation-Regis- 
tration Program. Except for attending graduating ceremonies, this is 
the only program required of all students and so it was decided to utilize 
the opportunity to articulate the goals of the Minnesota Plan to young 
women. It was recognized that this was hardly 'he most appropriate 
Most students at this time are concerned with immediate prob- 
lems of registration and getting acquainted with the University, and 
most incoming students are quite anxious about their success at the 
University. However, each freshman woman heard a half-hour talk 
about the many roles that educated women play, tlie importance of re- 
lating their education to each of these roles, the importance of main- 
taining intellectual skills, and above all, the importance of long-range 
planning. These presentations were made either by members of the 
Minnesota Plan staff or by other v/omen in the Office of the Dean of 
Students. The reactions of the freshmen women and transfer students 
ranged from sheer boredom to high interest. While many of the seeds 
of wisdom fell on rocky soil, in many cases they could be expected to 
bear fruit sometime in the future. 

For many young women, this Orientation Program has provided 
their only contact with the Minnesota Plan. However, many students 
have had several exposures to the philosophy of the program through 
other means. Over the years, various staff members have nad numer- 
ous contacts v/ith sororities, Panhellenic Council, dormitory groups. 
Freshmen Cabinet, freshmen camps, retreats for high-ability students, 
and general campus-wide programs. In each case, the requests for 
speeches and discussions were initiated by students, although much 
credit for these opportunities must go to cooperative faculty and student 
personnel staff members. 

Another attempt to influence undergraduate thinking is the seminar 
entitled "The Educated Woman in the United States. " This two -credit 
course is offered in the Family Studies Division of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and is open to students who havs completed their freshman 
year with preference given to upper -division women. The specific ob- 
jectives of the course are: 1) to make available basic facts and infor- 

mation regarding women's contributions to home, community, and world 
of work; 2) to provide able women with the opportunity to use this in- 
formational background in decision making; 3) to provide theoretical 
background and substantive information to future professionals who will 
be working with women; and 4) to discuss, under the guidance of ex- 
perts, questions of role conflict, occupational aspirations, parental 
responsibilities, community involvement, and the like. Ordinarily this 
course had been taught by the Minnesota Plan coordinator in cooperation 
with other professionals from the fields of sociology, family studies, 
child development, home economics, and psychology. While the demand 
for the course has never been high, the girls who took it tended to be 
high-ability students. One young woman described the course as "oper- 
ation awareness. " 
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The interest of persons in the Department of Radio and Television 
of the General Extension Division in the ideals of the program resulted 
in another opportunity to influe nee young women, both students and those 
in the community. In the fall of 1964, Dr. Schletzer was invited to 
prepare a series of thirteen half-hour television programs based on 
"The Educated Woman in the United States" seminar. These were pre- 
sented on the University of Minnesota Hour over the educational tele- 
vision station KTCA-TV. The program was called "Guidelines: A 

Program for Women of Tomorrow. " A description of the program 
along with a bibliography was offered to persons interested in the series. 

In early 1964, the undergraduate coordinator approached one of the 
program directors of Coffman Memorial Union to inquire about the pos- 
sibility of some cooperative planning of programs aimed at women. The 
reception was cordial and after involving several other organizations, 
the YWCA and the Student Activities Bureau primarily, the result was 
a series of programs compressed into several days and called Women's 
Week. The first of these was given in February 1965, and the theme 
of the program was "Woman. .. 2 1st Century. " Speeches, panels, mu- 
sical programs, and art displays were all involved. The featured 
speaker was Mary Keyserling, Director of the Women's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The second Women's Week was offered in No- 
vember, 1965, with even more student involvement. The theme was 
"being male and female" and the roster of speakers included Mrs. 
Warren Knowles, wife of Wisconsin's governor, and Wilma Rudolph, 
the outstanding Olympic track star. It is expected that this symposium 
will continue. 

The other major attempt to influence student thinking has been 
through The Planner, a newsletter geared to undergraduate women. 
The one -page leaflet, printed on an attractive, eye-catching format and 
distributed approximately monthly, is sent to those young women who 
show some interest in the program as well as to sorority houses, dor- 
mitories, and other organizations of women students. It is requested 
that these copies be placed on a bulletin board where they will be avail- 
able to all residents. In general, T he Planner publishes articles or 
condensations of articles which will sensitize young women to the phil- 
osophy of the program. 

In summary, then, the Minnesota Plan staff has tried to reach and 
influence a large number of young women through various kinds of pro- 
grams and publications. It was hoped that by sensitizing them to certain 
problems, the young women might be expected to seek solutions either on 
their own or by seeking discussions with their advisors and counselors. 

Since this somewhat limited approach was not the only one visu- 
alized in i 960 , we should briefly review some of the other attempts that 
have been made to provide individual guidance, to be helpful to drop-out 
students, and to involve housebound mothers. The importance of indi- 
vidual guidance has been mentioned in every orientation talk as well as 
other programs dealing with the Minnesota Plan. The presence of 
special counselors for women has also been noted along with directions 
as to how these women could be contacted. However, over the years, 
only 102 undergraduate women have actually come in to talk with either 
of t^e Minrxcsota Plan counselors. 
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F eeling that the approach had been too general, it was decided to 
make a more concrete offer of counseling. In the fall of 1965, in the 
Women’s segment of the Orientation-Registration Program, we dis- 
cussed the kinds of problems in planning that voung women might have 
and then asked how many would be interested in either individual or 
group opportunities to discuss these problems. At every session many 
young women would raise their hands. We then circulated a sheet of 
paper to get names and addresses of young women who would be inter- 
ested in being contacted later in the quarter for such a guidance oppor- 
tunity. While some 700 young women indicated an interest, by the sixth 
week of the quarter when the notice went out, only eight actually turned 
up for a guidance session. 

The student who drops out of college beftre graduation has been a 
major concern of college faculties and administrators for as long as we 
have had institutions of higher education. The problem may be espe- 
cially acute at a large state institution where many students are the first 
of their families to attend college and where the majority of the students 
work. In general, baccalaureate degrees continue to be given in about 
the same sex proportion as exists among entering students, so drop- 
outs among females do not seem to be occurring witli more relative 
frequency than among males, although the reasons are undoubtedly dif- 
ferent. In 1962 , the Bureau of Institutional Research at the University 
of Minnesota had already done a survey of students leaving the Univer- 
sity before graduation in the year 1959. At the request of Dr. Virginia 
Senders, they extracted from their records the names of women who 
were: a) in the top quarter of the drop-outs, and b) not currently en- 
rolled in any other college. Cooperatively with the Bureau, the Minne- 
sota Plan sent out a lettei inviting these wome.i to inquire about the 
Minnesota Plan along with a return post card. Fifty-three letters were 
sent out and 20 post cards were returned. It is not known how many of 
these have actually returned to school. In an attempt to actually counsel 
or interview young women who were leaving school in 1962, Dr. Senders 
asked the Office of Admissions and Records to provide her with a list of 
students who were registered in the fall quarter, 1961, but who were 
not registered for winter quarter, 1962. This list was so huge that it 
was impossible for the small staff to undertake any meaningful kind of 
project. It should be stated, though, that the individual colleges of the 
University of Minnesota have different procedures for helping students 
who do not re-register, and also that it is a fairly common practice 
among Minnesota students to drop out for a quarter or so to work and 
then to return to school. While these attempts to help drop-out women 
seem futile, there is another aspect of the total picture. According to 
the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor, most women drop out 
of college for personal reasons which usually mean marriage. Per- 
haps at the moment of leaving college, other concerns have taken pri- 
ority in their immediate planning. Perhaps what they need is simply to 
know that it is possible for them to return at a future date and that 
facilities are available to help them in this return. A review of the 
demographic characteristics of the so-called "mature” members of the 
Minnesota Plan given in Chapter 2 will show that the program is serving 
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In summary, then, certain conclusions can be made. The original 
plan to become directly involved with individual students has proved to 
be unfeasible because of the large size of the student body in relation to 
the size of the staff, and for other reasons as noted. The role of the 
Minnesota Plan vis-a-vis undergraduate women has become one of in- 
fluencing attitudes among staff and students and of acting as a catalyst 
in initiating new ideas and creating concern for the particular educa- 
tional problems of women. The most valid evaluation of the so-called 
undergraduate program must be a deferred judgment. 
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Chapter 7 

five-year report 

SUPPORTING SERVICES 

V»ra M, Schl^tz^r 
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with expensive medical or dental bills, and the family's style of living 
were all considered. It was not felt that a family must forego vacations 
or symphonies in order to qualify as needing financial assistance. How- 
ever, the committee did like to see evidence that a family was going to 
invest some of its income in the woman's education if such a sharing 
were at all possible. On the other hand, in extreme cases of financial 
distress, where the chances were minimal that the candidate could ever 
obtain other kinds of financial assistance, Minnesota Plan aid was 
sometimes withheld. It seemed rather brutal to provide encouragement 
in such cases. Since financial resources for scholarship were so limi- 
ted, full-time students and those who could qualify for loans were some- 
times referred to other sources even though they qualified on all cri- 
teria for selection. 

To a great extent, the fourth factor considered, realism of plans, 
is a combination of the other variables —scholastic ability, motivation, 
and financial support. Very few applications were really unrealistic 
and perhaps thoughtful planning was the variable sought. If the appli- 
cant could verbalize a specific goal, even though this goal might be ex- 
ploring several alternatives, and if she carefully established a time 
tab^ that took her fs-mily obligations into account, her chances for 
attaining the goal seemed greater. 

The Women's Continuing Education Program's Scholastic Committee 

which developed the above guidelines rather gradually over the years of 
decision making was composed of the coordinator, the two counselors, 
the placement consultant, and a staff member of the University's Bureau 
of Loans and Scholarships. About fifty applicants each year submitted 
detailed financial statements, plans, recommendations, and transcripts. 
Or^y one recommendation was required and the order of preference for 
this reference was (U of M) faculty advisor, (U of M) faculty meinber, 
faculty member at some other college attended, or present or former 
employer. If none of these were available, a Minnesota Plan counselor 
was asked to evaluate the client. The applicant was also requested to 
submit a personal letter explaining her plans. 

Between September, 1961, and September, 1965, 97 awards were 
made ranging from $36 to $160 for an average yearly grant of $100. 
While most of this money came from the Carnegie Corporation grants* 
some came from other sources. The Faculty Women's Dining Club 
donated $200 to the fund in 1964, and during the last year, a drive for 
funds through the Minnesota Alumni Fund netted about $1, 500. Needless 
to say, a great need exists for substantial support of this program in 
the future. 

The 97 awards were made to 87 different women since ten received 
a second scholarship. The arbitrary limit of two per person was 
adopted because of the limited funds. The average age of the recipients 
was 34. Of these women, 64 were married, 21 were divorced or sep- 
arated, and two were widowed. It is obvious that these figures on 
marital status differ substantially from the over -all membership of the 
Minnesota Plan. However, in view of the fact that vocational aims were 
often imperative and financial resources limited for mothers alone with 
their children, this deviation is not surprising. The average number 
of children for those who were or had been married was just under three. 
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It is hard to evaluate scholastic progress of women who start back 
to college with varying amounts of work still to be completed. Thirteen 
o 87 scholarship winners received their awards in the fall of 1965 
so have had no time to make substantial progress in school. Even many 
earlier scholarship winners are still in school and making slow but 
steady progress on their own. However, twenty-seven of these women 
have received certificates or degrees, including four Master's degrees, 
1 Bachelor s degrees, one Associate of Liberal Arts degree, and one 
icensed practical nurse certificate, which is a remarkable record 
considering the small amounts of money involved. Eight of these women 
are continuing on in school, seven of them in graduate school, and at 
least thirteen have taken jobs utilizing their professional training. At 
least five other scholarship winners have gone to paying jobs after tak- 
ing only a few specific refresher courses. Eleven of the degrees were 
earned by mothers who were divorced, separated, or widowed, ^ good 
indication of the motivation which such circumstances provide. 

A few specific cases are necessary to illustrate both the goals and 
the accomplishments of the individual women applying for scholarship 
help. Mrs. H. I. is married to a high school teacher in a small town 
many miles south of Minneapolis. She has four young children, and 
while she is certified to teach at the high school level, she realizes that 
it will be ten years or more before she is free to teach on a full-time 
basis. During her college years, she enjoyed working in a large mu- 
nicipal library and later, as the president of her town's civic club, she 
initiated a successful campaign to establish a bookmobile service con- 
tract for their community. Foreseeing the possibility of part-time 
employment in a neighboring elementary school library which would be 
opening in the fall of 1966, thanks to the successful bond issue, she 
wishes to get 24 credits in Library Science so that she would be quali- 
fied for such a position. Commuting and babysitting expenses will add 
considerably to the cost of the courses. A small Minnesota Plan schol- 
arship will merely augment what the family is willing to invest in her 
future. 

Mrs. L. M. was 34 years old and the divorced mother of seven 
children when she joined the Minnesota Plan in 1961. She had completed 
one year at the University of Minnesota at an earlier time. Being sup- 
ported by both the children's father and additional payments fromAFDC, 
the children were all in school and the agency was willing that she re- 
turn to school to prepare herself for some kind of employment. Tests 
given by one of the welfare agencies showed that Mrs. M. was in the 
top few per cent of the general population in intelligence. A scholarship 
from the Minnesota Plan enabled her to establish a grade record in 
school so that she became eligible for other kinds of scholarship aid. 

In December, 1965, she was graduated with a 3. 0 average in Speech 
Pathology. One of the more rewarding aspects of her story though is 
that not only is she now prepared for full-time employment, but her 
interests have broadened so that she has become interested in many 
community activities. She is currently a member of an area Youth 
Redevelopment Council. 
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Mrs, N. O. was 33, married to a machinist, and the mother of 
three children when she joined the Minnesota Plan in 1961, She had 
attended school in a European country and was working as a part-time 
cashier in a grocery store in order to take some chemistry courses in 
the evening class division. Encouraged by a small scholarship from 
the Minnesota Plan, she quit her part-time job and enrolled in the In- 
stitute of Technology on a full-time basis. She quickly qualified for 
other kinds of scholarship help and graduated with a Bachelor of Chem- 
istry degree in March of 1965, with high distinction. She immediately 
went on to Graduate School where she has received a National Science 
Foundation grant to do graduate work in biochemistry. Her professors 
have labelled her one of the most talented students to come along. She 
never fails to credit the Minnesota Plan with giving her the courage to 
make the real plunge into full-time education, 

Mrs, R, S, was 35, the mother of three school-age children, and 
married to a fire captain when she applied for scholarship help from 
the Minnesota Plan, Mrs, S, had worked as a keypunch operator and 
as an assistant to the librarian in charge of tapes for the computer di- 
vision of a large firm. Her scholarship enabled her to attend school 
during one year taking four courses. These courses helped her to get 
a job in operations research at the same company learning program- 
ming and she has embarked on a new career. 

The Child Care Service 

In the fall of I960, in an effort to ascertain problems and answer 
questions of prospective members, the Minnesota Plan staff held a 
series of informal group meetings. It quickly became apparent that 
one problem shared by many young mothers was that of finding compe- 
tent babysitters for their pre-school children. Several women, finding 
what seemed to be a common problem, voiced the hope that a common 
solution, in the form of a child care service near campus, might be 
found. So, even though provisions for the care of children were not 
part of the original thinking of the developers of the Minnesota Plan and 
a budget item has not been allocated for this purpose. Dr, Virginia. L, 
Senders agreed to look into the possibilities of establishing some sort 
of child care service. Three problems were immediately apparent. 
Appropriate quarters had to be found near the campus. Competent sit- 
ters were needed to staff the service. Some kind of administrative 
arrangement had to be found so that the University of Minnesota would 
not be accepting accountability for a. project only tangentially related to 
its intended purpose, and so that th^ Minnesota Plan staff would not be 
bothered by the day-to-day responsibilities of collecting fees, arranging 
for sitters, and the like. 

In February of 1961, a meeting was called of the student mothers 
interested in such a service. Dr, Senders explained that the mothers 
themselves would have to take a great deal of the responsibility for the 
center although she offered support and advice of herself and others. 
Throughout the entire development of the program, and particularly in 
its beginning stages, the advice and counsel of the State Department of 
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Public Welfare, in the person of the Consultant in Group Day Care 
Services, were sought and received. While the nursery does not fall 
into the category which requires state licensing, sound relations have 
been established and healthy rules and procedures have been adopted. 

The problems involved in establishing a child care service were 
tackled one at a time with advice and suggestions coming from varied 
interested personnel at Jie University. The space problem seemed to 
be most easily solved by securing permissionfrom s'^me nearby church 
to use its Sunday School rooms. Various possibilities for sitters were 
explored including a commercial baby sitting service, social service 
sororities, students in nursery or kindergarten educational programs 
and the mothers themselves. Cost or scheduling problems finally 
ruled out these alternatives. 

The somewhat chaotic state of the mothers' "organization" and their 
ambiguous relationship to the University of Minnesota caused many 
church administrators to be wary of entering into any kind of agreement 
with the group. Staff members of the University's Student Activities 
Bureau were then consulted and the mothers were told they could organ- 
ize as a bona fide student group. Even though this was an entirely ne* 
kind of student "activity, " it was a perfectly legitimate interest of a 
group of students who happened also to be mothers. This organizing as 
a ctudent activity clarified the position of the group and placed them 
under the guidance and authority of the University. They became a 
formal organization which was subsequently recognized by the Senate 
Committee on Student Affairs. This formal organization of the Student's 
Child Care Cooperative has become a great source of strength. It 
formalizes and clarifies the relation of the mothers' group to the Uni- 
versity, gives the staff of the Minnesota Plan a formal organization 
with which it can deal, and provides a structure of responsibility for 
handling the day-by-day housekeeping chores of the nursery. Just when 
it seemed that the nursery care would not get started during the fall 
quarter of 1961, Dr. Senders found out that the Andrew Presbyterian 
Church, near the campus, would be interested in helping the group. 
This church had excellent physical facilities and already provided a 
"Mother's Day Off" one day a week for mothers in the community. The 
director of that program, Mrs. Lloyd Boyce, was also a faculty wife 
and was most encouraging and supporting to the student mothers. Pri- 
marily through her intervention, the group was offered the use of the 
church rent-free, although a charge would be made for the use of utili- 
ties, heat, and electricity. The disadvantages were that the church 
was a long walk from campus and, because of the size and age of the 
building, heating bills would be rather high. However, the Child Care 
Service has remained in the same location for over six years to the 
mutual satisfaction of the student-mothers and the church officials. 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of a few mothers who were willing to 
accept responsibility and the cooperation of many other people who were 
willing to help, the Child Care Service opened in the fall of 1961 on a 
three day a week basis which quickly expanded to five days a week. 
Pre-school children who were two, or nearly so, and trained were 
accepted on either a regular or an occasional basis. Minimal fees, 
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letters, phone calls, and counseling appointments 
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pus and around the country who were interested in the program. An- 
nouncements, descriptive articles, progress reports, and personal 
news of individual members were all included. Each success story 
seemed to act as a motivator to the women still involved in their edu- 
cational programs. 

Special programs have also been devised for various purposes and 
they seem to serve a very important function. An annual meeting open 
to the total membership was started in September, 1961, for the purpose 
of reporting to members on the progress of the past year and to serve 
as a welcome to new students about to embank on their educational ad- 
venture, The first two of these programs were held in the evening and 
combined a program with a social hour. For the past three Septembers, 
however, the program has been called "A Morning with the Minnesota 
Plan" and this time has proved to be more popular. An informal social 
period with coffee and cookies being served precedes the program. 
Since faculty and administrative officers of the University are present, 
the members have a chance to meet and talk with them as well as with 
the staff of the Women's Continuing Education Program. Ordinarily, 
some reports are made on the progress of the Minnesota Plan, scholar- 
ships are presented, and then a talk on an appropriate subject is given, 
usually by a faculty member. The enthusiasm of the women for these 
programs has been most encouraging. 

In addition to this once a year presentation, other programs have 
been given on subjects in which a sizeable number of women seem to be 
interested. The most popular of these subjects has been that of How to 
Study, and this has also been used as the major offering of two of the 
"Morning with the Minnesota Ple.n" programs. Actually, the idea of a 
special offering dealing with one subject or one problem has much to 
recommend it, and perhaps more programs should have been done. 
Colleges and universities just setting up a department of continuing ed- 
ucation v'ould probably find much merit in a series of meetings dealing 
with specified subjects. 

Along about the third year of the Minnes ca Plan, one interesting 
attempt was made to provide members with an opportunity to meet in- 
formally once a week in the department's offices. It was announced 
that all members were invited to bring a bag lunch to the Minnesota 
Plan offices, that coffee would be served, and that a staff member 
would be present. It seemed that members might have many questions 
that might be easily answered, and that they would respond to this op- 
portunity to meet informally. It was anticipated that the members 
would meet others with common interests, and that the alleged "loneli- 
ness" of th 2 large campus would be overcome. This experiment was 
carried on for a full quarter, covering a two -hour lunch period so that 
most schedules v'ould be accommodated. Surprisingly, very few women 
turned up for any of these meetings. It seems that our members sched- 
ule their time very closely. If they are not busy in class or the library, 
they leave the campus. 

Communications wi h the Public 

The public announcement of the establishment of the Minnesota 
Plan generated a great deal of local interest and enthusiasm that has 
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continued and grown over the years. Newspaper reporters followed the 
developing program and wrote numerous articles about the Plan, its 
staff, and its members. Similar reporting was done by radio and tele- 
vision, and staff members were also interviewed or asked to partici- 
pate in various panel programs. Writers for national magazines gave 
varying coverage from a simple mention of the program to a full article 
dealing with the accomplishments of its members. All kinds of women's 
organizations, from business and professional groups to sorority alumni 
groups to church -affiliated groups, requested speakers on the theme of 
continuing education for women. 

The tremendous amount of publicity received by the Continuing Ed- 
ucation Program has been welcome, gratifying, and overwhelming. 
It has been welcomed because the program could not grow or be suc- 
cussful unless it was used by women in the community and it would not 
be used unless its services became known and accepted. Moreover, 
the idea of mothers returning to school involves family relationships, 
the allocation of educational resources, the composition ol the labor 
force, and other sociological problems which need to be discussed 
frankly and objectively if the climate of opinion in the community is to 
be favorable to mature women's returning to school. The attention was 
gratifying, of course, but it was also rather overwhelming in terms of 
the amoimt of time required. Interviews take time, pulling together 
information to answer specific questions takes time, making arrange- 
ments for member d to be in.;er viewed or getting permission for their 
names to be used takes time. The most time-consuming activities 
though were the literally hundreds of speeches that have been given to 
women's groups over the years. These have all been invited speeches 
and, v'hile the staff welcomed the opportunity to describe the program 
and to encourage women to take advantage of its services at the appro- 
priate tinr.e in their lives, the effort involved in adding, usually, eve- 
ning speeches to already busy schedules is considerable. These de- 
mands for speaking engagements add still another dimension to the 
attributes needed or desired in the director of similar programs. 

One opportunity for public recognition that was especially appreci- 
ated by those connected with the Minnesota Plan was the invitation by 
die National Association of Land -Grant Colleges and State Universities 
in 1962 to prepare a half hour film describing the program. This film 
was entitled, To be Continued, and was the fourth in a six-part series 
entitled Freedom to Learn. This film was distributed nationaxly by the 
National Educational Television network and was also used to either 
stimulate discussion at the local level or to illustrate the program in 
places where personal speeches were not always possible. A copy of 
the film has been shown extensively in Canada, for instance. 

Two otlier series of communications to the public have been men- 
tioned previously, namely the television series entitled Guidelines! A 
Program for Women of Tomorrow and the University of Minnesota 
Alumni Magazine issues devoted to continuing education. 

In general, it can be concluded that a special program concerning 
continuing education for women arouses interest on the part of the pub- 
lic and the staff must be prepared to exploit this interest, both in terms 
of specifics of the plan and also in terms of related general topics. 
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Communications with other Educators 



A "pilot" project which receives foundation support with the goal of 
developing a program which may be a prototype has special responsi- 
bilities and problems. It is somewhat difficult to be an adventurous 
leader at the same time one is being called upon to give solid advice 
based on experience. However, the checks and balances inherent in the 
academic enterprise mitigate against colossal errors. They also make 
each academic setting a unique situation. Only a part of what has been 
accomplished at the University of Minnesota is appropriate to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. Only a part of what has been discarded at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will have to be discarded elsewhere. Each college 
or university interested in developing a special program of continuing 
education for women (or men) must do so within the limitations or 
boundaries of its resources, its commitments, and its community. 

The first five years of the Minnesota Plan brought hundreds of in- 
quiries from educators and persons interested in education located 
around the United States and, indeed, the world. Foreign countries 
which seemed to generate the greatest interest were Japan and Canada, 
although we had interesting visits from educators from Australia and 
Norway, as well. In cases where it was possible for interested people 
to visit the Minneapolis campus, a series of consultations with various 
staff members and opportunities to observe the program in action were 
arranged. In other cases, Minnesotans visited other campuses for 
consultation with staff members or even presentations to faculty or 

community groups. , , ^ 

in all cases, though, some effort has been made both to answer 

specific questions and to have available some printed materials describ- 
inc the program and its experiences. Progress reports, follow-up 
studies, ard research reports have been distributed to those profes- 
sional people expressing an interest in continuing education. This 
fiVe-year report is the culmination of this reporting and this responsi- 

is inevitable that continuing education in all its varieties will 
become integrated into the on-going structures of higher education, and 
it is also inevitable that it will become more integrated into the educa- 
tional planning of young persons. This may mean some lessening o 
the time spent cxi communications in the future. However, the pres- 
sures on educational institutions caused by increasing numbers of stu 
dents of all ages mean that experimentation and innovations of all 
kinds must be tried and the results shared with otliers. The 'explo^sion 
of knowledge, " the concomitant changes in the world of work, ® 

increasing complexity of our personal and community relationships 
guarantee that more and more people will elect a way of life in which 
continuing education becomes an integral part. 
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Chapter 8 



FIVE-YEAR REPORT 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF WOMEN AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

V*ra M. SchUtzer 



In 1962, the "Back to School" issue of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York Quarterly stated, "Despite the obvious and much talked about 
needs of opportunities for lifelong learning, most educational activities 
are still designed for young people who have nothing else to do. The 
present system is badly suited to those who must fit their learning into 
a busy life. Although for years a small number of devoted educators 
have sought to meet the needs of this huge group, night schools, cor- 
respondence study, and many other manifestations of adult education 
have been on the wrong side of the tracks in the view of many academic 
people. " 

"This state of affairs is changing, not because academic people 
want it to change, but because history is tearing up the tracks. Every 
fact of modern life makes apparent the need for a set of highly flexible 
arrangements to make education available to anyone and everyone able 
and willing to learn --under circumstances suited to his needs. " 

As one of the pilot projects supported by the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Women's Continuing Education Program of the University of Min- 
nesota has now had over five years of experience in trying to provide 
the "flexible arrangements" needed by women wishing to continue their 
educations. Some of the specific implications of these experiences for 
institutions of higher education will be detailed in this chapter. 

Regulations must be questioned 

Adults who seek higher education are primarily self-selected so it 
is important to review tie factors which influence this selection. First 
of all, the characteristics of the women returning to school and their 
reasons for it are important. The traditional system which places the 
college education in the years of early adulthood causes many young 
women to interrupt their educations or careers for marriage and fam- 
ily responsibilities. The flexibility needed to make higher education 
relevant and accessible to the pattern of women's lives seems to be 
essentially a matter of timing, rather than one of method or course 
content. Fortunately, this flexibility of timing can usually be provided 
through simple changes of rules, rules which have often been adopted 
for the sake of convenience rather than because they were dictated by 
sound educational policy. Persons who have started a college education 
should be allowed, with some review when necessary, to continue their 
records rather than starting all over. Adults wishing to work toward 
degrees should be allowed to do so on a part-time basis. The goal of a 
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higher education should be to reach a particular level of knowledge or 

competency, with less emphasis on the number ofT^Irs or the rate of 
progress it takes to reach this goal. 

Once the educational lockstep is broken by changing the "when" of 
a college education, other questions immediately arise. America has 
a highly mobile society. Colleges and universities must becomr^re 

TreaTts sLuuTe aTcepter^th to to °*rt'° «hese 

few credits remain to be completed. Knowledge gained at non-Lted- 
ited institutions or by self-«tudy should be easier to validate for credit 
roug proficiency and equivalency examinations. State supported in- 
stitutions should re-examine their policies concerning en^Lnce re- 
q irements and tuition for out-of-state students. Many individuals are 
currently being penalized by rules that have no noticeable effect on 

t^efchin^^ <=he quality of its education. New 

ah iri K programmed learning and televised lectures 

should be utilized. Some educators seem to feel that ten-year-old7are 
mature enough to learn from television while graduate students are 
not. Degree requirements, whether these concern single courses 
broader area distributions, or majors, should be reviewed lor their 
rioid immune to status seeking, and many 

in ouaTitv”' K^aH symbols rather than improvements 

nendeni T ^r^'^uate schools, dedicated to turning out inde- 

e:utttr;lr’s;’'°Nigh?r^^^^ hand.holding*during the 

and independent stuiy shlul/ir^ t";:ed fL'^^s^ 

ie^fm^jr '““f --ter/of a p^rti^uir; sub! 

these criditrw h-°" number of credits or the method by which 

uiese credits were achieved, ^ 

Since adults return to school for a variety of reasons of which re- 
ceiving a depee is only one, regular course offerings should be open 

in talSa' Ae'™ candidates without regard to their aims 

in taking the courses. One small liberal arts college was willing to 
accept only adults who wanted courses for "serious" (f. e. , vorational) 

philosophy mr younger students was 
tions pLioSX ‘ -view their assump- 

While adults usually make their own decisions to continue their 
educations, ftese decisions are influenced greatly by the instituttonsTf 
higher education geographically available to them. The resources, cur- 
ricula, rules, costs, and philosophy of the school are all important 
eterminants of what is offered and who attends. Services for\dults 
rdinarily cannot go beyond these limitations. However, adults may 

tTons o7th , ” ’'^ve incorrect percep! 

STdesi«billl“or Tha Minnesota Plan has demonstrated 

and h!w the7^ program lor publicizing what is available 

and how these resources can be used. 
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The need for special servic es 

The mature student returning to school has a strong need for 
guidance especially at the beginning of this new educational career. 
She needs to know more about herself and her own characteristics in 
relation to what will be expected of her. She needs to know about pro- 
cedures, major fields, and employment prospects. She needs help in 
reading and study skills, but, most of all, she needs support and en- 
couragement. 

Guidance needs can often be handled in group situations, and these 
may often provide the proper vehicle by which a continuing education 
program can be inaugurated in a particular community. However, 
since adults are not a homogeneous group, in the same way that eigh- 
teen-year -old high school graduates are, they need individual attention. 
Each one has a different amount and kind of education obtained at a dif- 
ferent time and place. Each one has a unique set of responsibilities, 
and each one has a unique time-table. The educator or administrator 
who reasons that this "extra" help is an unjustifiable expense should 
remember that the adult student has little or no need for extra-cur- 
ricular activities, dormitory counselors, disciplinary boards or coun- 
selors, football teams, scholastic standing committees, or campus 
demonstrations or revolts. 

The increasing number of women working in this country and the 
increasing need for workers trained at the professional and semi- 
professional levels also have implications for educational institutions. 
Existing college placement departments are usually geared to the plac- 
ing of young adults who are looking for full-time jobs and are able to go 
to where the best opportunity is available. Geographical and time limi- 
tations often restrict the choices open to married women. College 
placement offices can extend appropriate services to mature students 
with few additional burdens. However, institutions of higher education 
can and should take the initiative in educating employers in the effective 
utilization of female and/or part-time employees at the professional or 
technical level. If women are ever to make the contributions to society 
that their abilities warrant, then educational institutions must become 
show-cases to demonstrate these contributions. 

Many young mothers wishing to continue their educations perceive 
some quite specific barriers to this return. Limited family finances 
pose a very real problem which often can be solved by scholarships and 
loans being made available to mature part-time students. Adequate 
care for pre-school children is another barrier which keeps many 
young motiiers from returning to school. The institution which can 

provide this child care opens its doors to many who could not otherwise 
attend. 

Educational offerings 

Guidance^ of course, is of no help if educational facilities are not 
made available to mature students and in such form as they can be 
used. The needs of adults are not always met within the traditional 
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course offerings of the University and imaginative experimentation 
must be tried m content, method, and timing. The special liberal arts 
seminars developed at Minnesota are esLntiallv 

carthinWng periods, designed to sharpen cHti- 

cai thinking. While they serve primarily as self-enrichment 

po sibilities iimit the time away from home, they may also serve as 

&e ne^d/o^ r®""® intensive study. Experimentation geared to 

&e needs of a particular group may often provide insights into^methods 
and content appropriate for wider use. Continuing professional training 

peL^ o^t;^ professionals who have been inactiveTr f 

period of time are additional existing needs that can provide thp rh^i- 

^nge and th.e opportunity for resourceful planning a^nd development 
While some colleges and some departments have accepted the Thai - 

lenge, more needs to be done. '-cp'-ca me chai- 

The clirnsttc of opinion 

expefiancas'offtrw‘ far-reaching implications of tha 

f-T, ^ Women s Continuing Education Program go bevond 

e provisions needed to facilitate a return to college byLature women 
While these factors smooth the way for women motivaterto reZln 

diTecKo ^""^7 problem is the waste of talent ^used by the lack of 

ction among America's young women. In a society worshipping at 

materialism and security, too mTny ^^^TTomen 

f-Tia ^ ^ plans on yesterday's probabilities rather 

&an on toniorrow s possibilities. Many youngsters, and adults too 

t?on "nTT°" as prepaiation 

mavU . Since most women expict to 

nla parents and educators see little need for vocational 

Slat r a adulthood. In spite of prSSictio^^^^^ 

twentv f young woman can expect to work outside the home for 

Tomet morToTVT twenty-two riliSn 

United ^States the work at any one time in the 

uniteo btates, the career versus marriage dichotomv is still h^in« 

r ^ mutua\Texc c::? 

ST Educational institutions and individual educators must accept 

f^u h:!f or„r;oSo:: -- 

ft® educational aspira- 

. j. ,, °S9 oO show less variability than majors in 1947-48 

thf^trSlti^ri®”?"'"! percentages of women are en t ering 

talented women a“^ neederand°find°iaTf“'I® ’ While 

professirms t-u • • , ^ satisfaction in these honorable 

professmns, thetr vocational choices should be based on factors other 
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than the desire to conform to others' expectations. The low and stable 
percentages of women going for the Ph. D. degree or into the academ- 
ically demanding fields such as medicine, science, and law reflect the 
low aspiration level set by and for women in the United States. Dif- 
ferent situations in other countries of the world make one suspect cul- 
tural or environmental reasons for this lack of professional attainment. 
Colleges and universities have been as guilty of stereotyped notions and 
practices as any other institutions or groups. Women comprised 30 
per cent of college faculties in 1930, but the proportion declined to 22 
per cent in I960. In 18 leading universities today, women constitute 
only 10 per cent of the faculty and less than 4 per cent of the full pro- 
fessors. Bright coeds need models with whom they can identify, and 
they need evidence that opportunities for college teaching and scholarly 
research will be available to those women attaining advanced degrees. 
Sermons of exhortation need examples to make them effective. 

But, vocational preparation is only one goal of a higher education. 
Society needs more than equal employment opportunities and the ac- 
ceptance of a few outstanding women into the professions. The re- 
strictive influences of yesterday's probabilities and yesterday's expec- 
tations limit intellectual growth in other ways. Home is no longer four 
walls surrounding a self-contained family unit isolated from the rest of 
society. Home and family concerns cannot be separated from other 
social, economic, and political concerns. Home, in the best sense of 
the word, extends into the community, the nation, the world. "Good" 
mothers are informed on political issues as well as on cake recipes, 
"good" mothers teach acceptance of people of other races and creeds in 
the same way as they teach respect for the property of others; "good" 
mothers keep a close watch on the national budget as well as on the 
family's expenditures. Hundreds of other examples can be advanced, 
but the real issue is that today's home differs from yesterday's home. 
Therefore, the homemaker of today must differ also, and she must be 
prepared to change even more in the future. If old customs and old 
values are to be cast aside, educated women must use their influence 
wisely so that the new customs and new values will have real merit. 
The scientific method is not limited to the chemistry laboratory. Ob- 
jectivity must be brought into our relations with people as well as with 

things, .... 1 j 

Colleges and universities must take responsibility for cultural and 

attitudinal advance as well as for scholarly advance. Professors in 
almost every field of knowledge can cite changing knowledge and chang- 
ing concepts without changing the number of credits needed to certify 
one as "educated. " Psychologists can be experts in individual differ- 
ences and yet asK for an insttuctor, "male, under 35." If higher edu- 
cation is truly to be a process rather than a state or condition, then we 
must all strive for new insights into old concepts. 
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